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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


With the present issue, the American Journal of Philology 
terminates its seventy-fifth year of continuous publication. As 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, its founder and first editor, wrote 
in looking back over its first twenty-five years (XXV [1904], 
p. 486), “ twenty-five years is youth for a crow, but a good old 
age for a horse and the congeners of the same, a respectable age 
for a quarterly.” Today, after another fifty years, we need not 
concern ourselves with the horse and the congeners of the same. 
They have disappeared from our reckoning. So we are left with 
a classical crow that is well into the third of his nine human 
generations and a classical journal that may fairly be said to 
have reached a venerable age. But enough of the crow, és xépaxas 
with him in the antique manner, and let the journal now be the 
sole object of our attention. 

It seemed to me as editor and chief administrator of the 
American Journal of Philology at the present time that both 
tradition and sentiment required some official recognition of its 
current anniversary. A history of the American Journal of 
Philology which might have made a fair claim to completeness 
would clearly have been the most desirable way of celebrating 
the occasion. But the time and the writer were lacking. A task 
which would have become inevitably the writing of a sizable 
work, as much concerned with the growth and development of 
American scholarship in many fields as with the Journal itself, 
was nothing to be undertaken lightly. 
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So a compromise was imposed and the result of it is the fol- 
lowing pages. They belong to the Journal’s past and their con- 
tents would be included in more extensive form in a more 
comprehensive and satisfactory discussion. The matters of which 
they treat have been selected for their general interest and will 
be presented chronologically insofar as possible. This scheme 
was adopted in the hope that the friends and readers of the 
Journal, although deprived of a true history, might learn never- 
theless enough of the Journal’s genesis and growth to discern 
the whole behind the parts. At the same time, since a journal 
in its final analysis is what its editors and contributors make it, 
there will be opportunity to honor some of the scholars now 
dead, who labored most fruitfully in its interests. 

It has already been mentioned that Gildersleeve himself gave 
an account of the first twenty-five years of the Journal’s existence. 
The account is trenchant, informative, and highly personal and 
the reader who would enjoy its full flavor must read it for him- 
self. There is no substitute for Gildersleeve in the original. I 
have not the space or heart to summarize it and a summary 
would not well accord with the continuity that I should like to 
give these pages. Consequently I am compelled to ask forgive- 
ness of his Manes and to treat what is finely thought and boldly 
expressed as mere information from which pertinent bits and 
pieces can be reworked into my own pedestrian account. 

Finally, in this skeletal reconstruction, a rather important 
element has been intentionally neglected, if not entirely omitted. 
In the Editorial Note which served as an introduction to the 
first issue, Gildersleeve spoke (p. 2) of the “earnest desire to 
represent as fairly as may be the whole cycle of Philological 
study.” By then he must have known what the contents of his 
first volume would be and he mentions a preponderance of the 
Greek element which might lead to suspicion on the part of 
some. But in the same paragraph he disavows any just basis for 
it, by appealing to the spirit in which he was undertaking his 
task and the wide variety of reports and periodicals which would 
be part of the Journal. 

How the classical material came to preponderate may best be 
reserved for treatment further on. At the moment it is worth 
noting that Gildersleeve’s broad concept of a Journal of Phi- 
lology as a single house with many mansions met the most 
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critical need of American scholarship in the humanities at the 
time. For more than a half century, the Journal published 
articles outside the classical field by scholars of recognized dis- 
tinction. In this way, it made an invaluable contribution to the 
encouragement and dissemination of non-classical studies, es- 
pecially during a period when these studies had few or no media 
of publication of their own in the United States. For some 
years, however, the Journal has been devoted almost exclusively 
to all aspects of Classical Antiquity and closely contiguous fields. 
Presumably, the kind of scholarship and learning which it now 
represents is the principal professional or academic interest of 
the great majority of its readers. In view of this prevailing 
situation and the limited scope of the present discussion, there 
seemed to be some justification for concentrating here on the 
classical aspects of the Journal, even in that long period when 
it was classical only in part, and to mention its history in other 
fields as a relative matter, furnishing perspective and com- 
pleting the general view. 

The first issue was published in 1880. At the time, Gilder- 
sleeve was entering his sixth year as Professor of Greek in the 
Johns Hopkins University. He had accepted appointment in 
December, 1875, and his formal duties had begun in the fall of 
1876 when the new University opened its doors to students. 
There could be no clearer proof that the University from its 
very beginnings was dedicated to serving advanced learning than 
the fact that Gildersleeve was the first professor to be formally 
appointed to its faculty. Nor was it a small part of this devo- 
tion to learning and scholarship that Daniel Coit Gilman, the 
first President, warmly urged the professors of his first faculty 
to found professional journals through which all scholars, not 
those of his University alone, could make public the results of 
their investigations. 

The American Journal of Mathematics began to appear in 
1878. Gilman had proposed founding it to J. J. Sylvester almost 
as soon as he arrived from England to join the Faculty as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in May, 1876. Consequently, a journal of 
mathematics was in the process of being created before the first 
student entered a classroom to attend a mathematical lecture. 
Gildersleeve chose its motto: édeyyos od 
(Hebrews XI, 1). The ziors, we can assume, was omitted 
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intentionally out of respect for the purest of sciences. Sylvester, 
who could make a verse translation of an Horatian ode that was 
highly agreeable, and when abandoning the symbolic dialect of 
his discipline for English prose could amaze and delight the 
uninitiated no less than Gildersleeve himself, interpreted the 
motto as “ the clinching of the invisible, that is the leading idea 
of mathematics.” 

The following year saw the first issue of the American Chemi- 
cal Journal under the editorship of Ira Remsen. The American 
Journal of Philology was therefore the third of the national 
scholarly journals inspired by Gilman, founded by Hopkins pro- 
fessors, and assisted financially by the University. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Journal, Gildersleeve 
wrote (XXV [1904], p. 487) : “and President Gilman gave me 
to understand that it was my manifest duty to follow the lead of 
the American Journal of Mathematics and the American Journal 
of Chemistry. The University did not undertake to guarantee 
the expenses of the enterprise, but it became a large subscriber 
and without that subscription, the Journal would still have a 
hard, if not a hopeless struggle for existence.” This financial 
assistance was assured by the Summer of 1878, for Gildersleeve 
speaks of it in his presidential address to the American Philo- 
logical Association in July of that year (I [1880], pp. 1f.). At 
a time when we in the United States think of our scholarly 
journals as “ belonging ” to Universities or other learned insti- 
tutions, it is worth noting that the early Hopkins journals were 
the property of the scholars who founded them. In the case of 
the American Journal of Philology, it was not until 1920, when 
Gildersleeve retired as editor, that his rights in the Journal 
were transferred to the University. For forty years, the Journal 
was his in flesh as well as in spirit. It is always refreshing to 
be reminded of instances when the piper was considered the 
person best qualified to own the pipe, and the most competent 
to judge what tune or tunes should be played on it, gratuities 
notwithstanding. 

But the burden was heavy. For the first eighteen volumes, all 
the work was done or supervised by Gildersleeve himself: not 
only the many and varied tasks which fall under the general 
term of “editing,” but also all the business arrangements with 
the one exception of putting the issues in the mail, once they had 
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been printed and bound. With the nineteenth volume, the busi- 
ness department was placed in the hands of Nicholas Murray, 
the Superintendent of The Johns Hopkins Press. Then, for the 
first time, do we find “ Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press ” 
substituted for “ Baltimore: The Editor ” on the title page. The 
Notice, however, which was inserted at the beginning of this 
volume makes it clear that the business management alone was 
transferred to the Press and that the Press had become the 
publisher only insofar as this routine aspect of the Journal was 
concerned. 

There is very little formal mention of editorial assistance dur- 
ing the first thirty-six years. It is not until 1916 and volume 
thirty-seven that a second name takes its place below that of 
Gildersleeve on the title page. The year before, Gildersleeve had 
retired from his regular academic duties and become Honorary 
Francis White Professor of Greek in the University. In the same 
year, Charles William Emil Miller had been appointed Professor 
of Greek and it is with this title that his name first appears as 
Assistant Editor. Miller received his doctorate in Greek from 
The Hopkins in 1886 and after teaching elsewhere he was called 
back in 1891 as special assistant to Gildersleeve. 

As early as 1896, when he was an Assistant Professor, Miller 
must have been helping Gildersleeve with the Journal. In a 
Brief Mention of that year (XVII, p. 390), Gildersleeve thanks 
Miller for having seen the two preceding issues through the 
press. Now again, he will take “ full charge.” With Gildersleeve, 
there could be no divided command or divided responsibility 
until he felt his powers failing, at the end of a long and vigorous 
life. Only three volumes, the last that Gildersleeve took part 
in editing (XXXVIII, XXXIX, and XL), carry the names of 
Gildersleeve and Miller as joint editors, on the same footing. 
Eis xoipavos éotw was the attitude with which Gildersleeve 
founded and edited the Journal (XXV [1904], p. 487). Never- 
theless, there was a great deal of tedious and time-consuming 
work to be done and it is clear from what my senior colleagues 
have told me that Miller loyally carried his share of the burden. 
His devotion to Gildersleeve was profound and he seems to have 
been content to stand within the shadow of the master for many 
years. 

Another sort of collaboration was furnished by the scholars 
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who composed the “ Reports” or summaries of periodicals to 
which Gildersleeve attached great importance (XXV [1904], 
p- 489). On page 117 of the first volume, a list of some forty- 
four periodicals is given. The editor promises “abstracts of 
some and notes on others” in each issue and states the need of 
help to effect the project. This help was generously given by 
a number of scholars, some of whom were conspicuously willing 
to devote what must have been an inordinate amount of time to 
abstracting and criticising the works of others year after year. 
Other reporters lent their services more intermittently. 

The history of the Reports reflects the Journal’s development 
from the general to the particular. During its first ten years 
(1880-1889) reports were published on some twenty-five learned 
periodicals of which nine were devoted solely or chiefly to classi- 
cal antiquity. During the next decade (1890-1899), an apparent 
balance was struck between the classical and non-classical jour- 
nals, in that six of the former and eight of the latter were 
reviewed. But the former were reviewed more often and occupied 
more space. The third decade (1900-1909) saw the decisive 
victory of the classical element, for it was during this period 
that such veterans as Englische Studien and Beitrige zur Assy- 
riologie made their last appearance. Presumably because of close 
philological kinship, a place was still made for Romania, which 
continued until 1922 to remind the reader of the larger scope 
which the founder had entertained. 

This change in the subject matter of the Reports was accom- 
panied by a change in their character and size. In his report on 
Mnemosyne in Volume I (pp. 107 ff.), Charles D. Morris 
devotes two pages to an article by Cobet on Cicero’s Philippics, 
in which he cites twelve of Cobet’s emendations as “ character- 
istic specimens of Cobet’s textual criticisms”; and in the fol- 
lowing report on Romania (pp. 111 ff.), Samuel Garner finds 
space to quote 6 lines from Paul Meyer’s edition of Terra- 
magnino’s Doctrina de cort, about which he states that “it 
possesses little interest or value as a grammatical treatise.” For- 
tunately, “the beginning of the Proemia is somewhat amusing 
as applied to the subject to be treated,” so all was not lost. 

Needless to say, all articles within the same issue of a 
periodical were not given uniform treatment. The reporters were 
naturally inclined, as reviewers of Festschriften are today, to 
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dwell longer upon articles within their respective fields of special 
competence. We find the briefest summary at the side of the 
analytic note. M. W. Humphreys, for example, reports on van 
Herwerden’s “ Novae Lectiones Euripideae” in the Revue de 
Philologie as follows (I, p. 79): “ Nearly two hundred con- 
jectures.” Succinctness of a high order, for the reader is in- 
formed and warned at the same time. 

But all in all, those were the ample days of reporting, when 
Reports might take up 129 pages or about a fourth of a volume 
(this is the case in Volume I). Soon times were to change and 
by Volume XXV (1904), when the classical elements in the 
Journal had begun to predominate, about 50 pages of reports 
per volume had become the average and reports were becoming 
increasingly concise. They were dropped entirely with the be- 
ginning of Volume LVI (1935). 

On the other hand, the space devoted to “ Reviews and Book 
Notices ” increased as that devoted to Reports diminished. The 
first volume contained 45 pages of reviews as against 129 of 
reports. By Volume XXV (1904) about 50 pages were assigned 
to each department. Today, about a fourth of a volume (114 
pages) is the normal amount of space given over to reviews. In 
the course of their history, the reviews, like the reports and 
articles, were increasingly limited to the classical field. 

I fear that Gildersleeve himself might have considered the 
preceding paragraphs examples of the “ mere statistic-mongery ” 
against which he often protested (XIII [1892], p. 123). But 
as he stated, elsewhere, “‘ Auf Zettln sammeln’ is no crime ” 
(XXV [1934], p. 356) and my “ Zettln ” have at least tenuitas 
to commend them. At all events, to turn from the dry to the 
refreshing, the limited space accorded to reviews during most of 
Gildersleeve’s editorship found abundant compensation in Brief 
Mention. The title first appears at the end of Volume IV 
(1883), p. 529. In the preceding volume (III, p. 138), Gilder- 
sleeve had complained about the limited space and inadequate 
help which caused many important works to remain unnoticed 
or to be noticed only when interest in them had declined. Brief 
Mention was clearly meant to remedy the situation. It began 
as a series of short notices or reviews, all of which with the 
exception of a very few came from Gildersleeve’s pen. In the 
tenth year of its existence, Gildersleeve admitted that it had 
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practically become a synonym for “ Editor’s Table” (XIII 
[1892], p. 125) and it continued to be almost exclusively his 
own work until his retirement from the Journal at the end of 
its fortieth volume in 1919. A glance at the Index Scoliodromi- 
cus, which was prepared by Lawrence H. Baker under Gilder- 
sleeve’s direction, under the caption “ Reviews” will give the 
reader some idea of Gildersleeve’s astounding activity in this 
field (XLII [1921], pp. 376 ff.). There are about 275 different 
titles listed there. To be sure a large number of these works 
were only briefly mentioned. But others received a different 
kind of treatment and it is this treatment which gives Brief 
Mention a large part of its unique place in modern classical 
scholarship. 

Analysis is difficult, for Brief Mention was a law unto itself. 
But there is an ascertainable progression in the author’s ap- 
proach from the notice or review which indicates a tendency to 
abide closely by the subject at hand to the disquisitions of later 
years for which a new book had to furnish no more than a 
random thought or a point of departure. In other words, it is 
perhaps not unfair to say that Gildersleeve became increasingly 
inclined to take the subject away from the author of the book, 
not so often in order to show him how he could have done better 
here or there, as to expound his own views on a subject of com- 
mon interest. As in conversation there are times when we feel 
that we must speak directly to the ideas of our companion on a 
given subject, and times when we are content to develop it our- 
selves without argument, even though our ideas are quite opposed 
to his, so we find both approaches and all degrees between them 
in Brief Mention. 

The reader who dips occasionally into C. W. E. Miller’s 
Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 
will probably gain the impression that he is learning more about 
Gildersleeve himself than about the books which Gildersleeve 
was purporting to criticise. In this he will be generally right. 
But if his perception of detail is now swept away by the larger 
strokes, the brilliancy of the wit, the sagacity of the thought, and 
the felicity of the expression, he will discern a wealth of criti- 
cism which bears on specific points. This is especially true in 
the field of Grammar and Syntax in which Gildersleeve was an 
acknowledged master. Most of the references in the Indiculus 
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Syntacticus which he composed himself (XXXVI [1915], pp. 
483 ff.) are to Brief Mention and the majority of passages take 
issue with statements or theories expressed by other scholars 
in the course of their works. 

Yet it is not these hard kernels of the most exact investigation 
scattered copiously throughout the pages of Brief Mention which 
draw the scholar back to any part of it and send him away 
enlightened. It is rather communion with a man who loved 
literature and life and understood both uncommonly well by 
nature and training. When he said toward the end of his life 
that “the history of Greek syntax is the history of the soul of 
the Greek people” (XXXVI [1915], p. 481), hundreds of 
pages of Brief Mention, to say nothing of books and articles, 
had amply demonstrated that in both syntax and soul he knew 
whereof he spoke. The connection was not made by a gram- 
marian alone; it was made by a man who had thought and felt 
a great deal about the Greek soul and had been able to discern 
it most clearly through a mastery of the Greek language which 
allowed none of its subtleties or graces to escape him. Here a 
rigorous discipline was made to serve the higher ends of criticism 
and understanding. 


Gildersleeve’s brains, vitality, and common sense gave him his 
fine jocosity and wit. Nor was he reluctant to exhibit these 
qualities in the pages of a learned journal. Consequently, for 
several decades the Journal was able to entertain as well as 
instruct its readers. These dainties at the feast were not always 
appreciated. In the light of Brugmann or Delbriick alone, a 


scholar might fail to sense the devastating logic of the “ sexual 


system of the cases,” with its acute observation that the dative 
is “a giAdrnTe puynvar case— masculine or feminine or both ” 
(XXXVI [1915], p. 110) ; and the statement regarding a new 
edition of Persius that “A translation into Flemish faces the 
text. To one not over-familiar with Hollandish Dutch the 
specific charm of the Belgian variety will not be at once ap- 
parent—,” might seem to a foreigner to be no more than a 
confession of an appalling lack of linguistic capacity (XX XIII 
[1912], p. 237). The style, which scintillated rapidly between 
the playful and the earnest, the ironic and the candid, the 
imaginative and the factual, and the confident and the humble, 
was something new in “ Wissenschaft ”; also a scholar who more 
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than any other was prepared zpds 7rd @éatpov Kai zapaBatvey 
te A€yew ra Sixara. His comments on the wars which he 
had seen are no less illuminating than those on the Pelopon- 
nesian. 

For thirty-seven years, then, for the last Brief Mention ap- 
peared in Volume XLI (1920), Gildersleeve contributed this 
unique element to the Journal. When he ceased, Miller wisely 
let the title and section drop from the Journal. No thought 
of a successor could be entertained. The monument was complete. 

Let us return now to the period when the first volumes of the 
Journal appeared, and begin by looking at ourselves through 
foreign eyes. In 1877, the first volume was published of the 
Revue des revues et publications d’académies relatives a Vanti- 
quité classique as an appendix to a new series of the Revue de 
philologie. It was the first effort on a large scale to ransack all 
publications which were concerned with classical antiquity in 
any of its aspects and to indicate their respective contents. The 
publications are divided into geographical groups according to 
the countries in which they are published. For the year 1876 
alone, Germany occupied 155 pages, France 40, Great Britain 
and Ireland 26, Italy 17, and Russia 6. Under the caption 
Etats-Unis de l’Amérique du Nord, we find the following infor- 
mation which I quote in toto: 


NORTH (THE) AMERICAN REVIEW; n° CCLI. 
W. Watkess Lloyd, A History of the Politics and Arts of 
Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. 


Oeuvre d’un dillettante et destinée, non aux savants, mais 
au grand public. La meilleure partie du livre est celle 
qui traite des arts du dessein et notament de l’architec- 
ture. Erreurs sur plusiers points d’histoire littéraire. 
L’auteur ne tient pas volontiers compte des savants 
allemands. 


The author of this notice was Charles Graux. It is a summary 
of a review of William Watkiss Lloyd’s two-volume history. 
Lloyd was an Englishman and his book was published in London 
by Macmillan and Co. in 1875. The review is not signed, but 
according to the general index to Volumes I-CXXV, it was 
written by a certain Thomas Joseph Davidson. The character 
of the review and the learning that it displays strongly suggest 
that the author was the same Thomas Davidson who contributed 
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an article and some notes and reports to the early volumes of 
the Journal. This was probably the famous Scotsman, lin- 
guist, philosopher, educator, and wandering scholar, who came 
to America in 1867 and settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1875. The middle name Joseph, given in the index to the 
North American Review, causes difficulty, since I cannot find 
any evidence that the Scotsman bore it, or, if he did, that he 
ever used it. Yet, since I can find no other Thomas Davidson 
in America at this time who would have been capable of writing 
the review to which Graux refers, the identification which I have 
just made may stand as a reasonable conjecture. If it is correct, 
American classical scholarship was first noticed in the Revue 
des revues for a review by a Scotsman of a book written by an 
Englishman and published in London. 

To be fair, Graux could have found material other than this 
if he had cared to look further. The first volume of The Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association (1869-70) was 
published in 1871. It contained articles relating to classical 
antiquity and so did all the following volumes. Graux’s over- 
sight was corrected by Angellier in the next volume of the 
Revue where four pages are devoted to the 1876 Volume of the 
Transactions. In the third volume of the Revue, Milton W. 
Humphreys, an American professor, appears as “ rédacteur 
général.” His report includes notices of classical articles and 
reviews in Bibliotheca Sacra, the International Review, the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, the Nation, Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the Transactions. 
In Volume V (1881) the American Journal of Philology was 
added to this list. It and the Transactions then occupied the 
pages devoted to the United States exclusively until Volume X 
(1886) when the American Journal of Archaeology and the 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
made their initial appearance. Until Volume XXII (1908), 
when Classical Philology was first included, the reader of the 
Revue might expect regular reports on only four publications: 
the Transactions, the two journals of philology and archaeology 
and the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Of these it 
should be observed that although the first three tended toward 
concentration on the classical field, the fourth alone was a purely 
classical publication. 
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There can be no doubt, then, that American classicists were 
badly in need of a learned journal in 1880 which would publish 
the results of their investigations. But the American Journal 
of Philology was not to be limited to contributions from Ameri- 
cans only. In one of his last Brief Mentions (XL [1919], p. 
446), Gildersleeve recalls a visit to Europe on which he had 
been sent by Gilman in 1880, the year the Journal was founded. 
One of the ostensible purposes of the trip was to seek contribu- 
tions to the Journal. Looking back at it over a period of forty 
years, Gildersleeve writes: “the whole business was a device to 
give me a holiday and incidentally an opportunity to make or 
renew acquaintance with foreign philological notables. This was 
one of Mr. Gilman’s countless benevolences.” Be that as it may, 
we find articles by Nettleship, Robinson Ellis, and Lewis Camp- 
bell in the first volume, and the hospitiwm philologicum which 
was then established between English-speaking classicists on both 
sides of the Atlantic continues to bear fruit that does honor to 
the Journal. 

Although comparatively few German scholars ever published 
their articles in the Journal, the part played by German scholar- 
ship indirectly in forming its initial character is so large that a 
few words must be said about it here. “It was a great thing,” 
wrote Gildersleeve, who obtained his doctorate from Gottingen in 
1853 after three years of study at German universities, “ for 
an American boy to see scholars in the flesh ” (XXVIII [1907], 
p- 113); and he goes on to speak of Boeckh, Lachmann, and 
Bekker (he could have added Ritschl and many others under 
whom he studied). And again, at the end of the first world 
war: “ For two generations German scholarship had dominated 
the philology of America. The Germans have been our school- 
masters and governors. Our leading scholars, if not trained in 
Germany, are thoroughly familiar with the German language 
and German methods” (XXXIX [1918], p. 428). Let us 
look more closely at the pioneers, the young Americans who 
during the second half of the nineteenth century went to Ger- 
many to study classical philology and thus ventured into a field 
which had been virtually untrod by any American before. 

First of all, they were as free to choose scholastically as their 
ancestors had been to choose politically when they were con- 
fronted with the problem of constituting a new government in 
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a new world. Both, to a large measure, were making a com- 
pletely fresh start, uninfluenced by long and binding traditions. 
However much of German scientific method and learning a 
Dutchman, Englishman, Frenchman, or Italian might adopt in 
the nineteenth century, there lay behind him a long tradition of 
classical humanism which was at the core of his education and 
a vast body of classical studies to which his earlier compatriots 
had made important contributions. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, a mentality and an attitude toward classical 
studies had been established in the nations of western Europe, 
which varied according to the historical, social, and literary 
development of each and the character or “ genius” of its in- 
habitants. The problem of the European scholar was one of 
adapting as well as adopting the new methods and discoveries 
which were pouring out of Germany. 

Not so the young American scholar-to-be. Although he had 
studied the classical languages in school and college and had 
mastered certain authors, he was not likely to have undertaken 
even an elementary investigation into any aspect of classical 
antiquity. Nor were his teachers charged to lead him into these 
paths—paths that they themselves had not traveled. He did 
not possess a strong tradition of classical humanism and scholar- 
ship to exercise his imagination and to form his approach. He 
could claim no Scaliger, Budé, or Causabon, no Erasmus or 
Lipsius, no Bentley or Porson as an intellectual ancestor. AlI- 
though he had grown up in a social environment which acknow]l- 
edged the importance of Greek and Latin in formal education, 
there existed no intellectual compulsion handed down from the 
past to discover more than had been known before. Those who 
thirsted to become true scholars in the classical field had to look 
to Europe for the means; and the ways of doing which they 
would find would have to become their own ways of doing 
almost entirely. For they brought with them no attitude or 
tradition which could have imposed selection in adoption and 
insisted that there were things to be kept as well as discarded 
both in the old and the new approaches. 

The young American turned naturally to Germany for his 
training. He wished to acquire both what was best and most 
recent in the field, and Germany offered both in abundance. No 
one in his right senses could argue at the time that Germany 
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did not hold the primacy in classical scholarship. A huge new 
structure of learning was being built and classical antiquity was 
being reinterpreted and illuminated in the scientific spirit of 
the period. To members of a breed that had explored and con- 
quered a continent and was still in the process of organizing its 
winnings, the German intellectual conquest and organization of 
the classical past must have touched a sympathetic note. Here 
too was pioneering on the vigorous, grandiose, and successful 
scale; here too one looked forward and built for the future, 
abandoning old values and old approaches. 

Scholars of all nations are deeply indebted to German classical 
scholarship, but the debt of the Americans is particularly large. 
The Germans gave us our start and sent back to us such men 
as Gildersleeve, Goodwin, Lane, Seymour, Warren, and Whitney, 
to name but a few, who established advanced study in classical 
philology and comparative linguistics in the United States. 

There was of course a reverse to the medal. Contemporary 
English classicists were treated with superciliousness by German 
scholars and many Germans made no effort to attain to proficiency 
in the English language. A few good words might be said about 
Bentley and Porson, but Jebb was “ kein Philolog.” The English 
did not publish. They spent their time acquiring a gentleman’s 
ability to write Greek and Latin verses and then devoted their 
lives to teaching. Comprehensively they were unproductive and 
unscientific. Such an attitude could not help but leave an im- 
pression on young Americans, who might still be looking on 
England as the hereditary enemy. The pity of it was that some 
eyes must have been closed to the fact that classical antiquity is 
not only a field for scientific investigation, but also a living force 
which can be used to form man as a rational human being and 
a political animal. The English had been doing this for cen- 
turies with results that speak for themselves in politics and 
letters. But, more than this, British travelers, architects and 
artists, were visiting ancient sites and making careful drawings 
of the classical remains and thus founding practical archaeology 
long before Schliemann began his first excavation. 

It is not argued that the young American at the time did not 
need most the scientific training and approach which the Ger- 
mans generously gave him. Time would teach him, if he were 
teachable as Gildersleeve was, that there were also things to be 
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learned across the North Sea and south of the Rhine and the 
Alps; and that a Boissier might understand Cicero even better 
than a Mommsen. Today, when the young American classicist 
turns eagerly to Italy or Greece for part of his training, it is 
difficult to understand how Berlin, Bonn, and Gottingen could 
constitute satisfactory horizons. If Greece was too difficult, Italy 
was certainly accessible and even though no American School 
of Classical Studies yet existed at Rome, there were the libraries, 
museums, collections, and monuments themselves. What had 
happened to the curiosity which impelled Goethe to cross the 
Alps? 

The American student who returned home with his doctorate 
from a German university safely tucked in his pocket brought 
with him an admiration for his truly great teachers and an 
enthusiasm for their learning and methods. It was natural that 
in some instances the enthusiasm became an uncritical accept- 
ance of all things German. The most pedestrian dissertation or 
the wildest hypothesis was treated with respect which was not 
their due, because they came from a German pen and the great 
names acquired an aura of infallibility. It would take experi- 
ence, political as well as philological, before most Americans 
could begin to hear “1a voix du sang ” in their own veins. 

The first volume of the Journal (1880) contained nineteen 
articles of which eleven were in the field of Greco-Roman 
Antiquity. Of these, eight are chiefly concerned with things 
Greek, two with things Roman, one with both. Of the remaining 
eight, two deal with general linguistics, two with Romance, one 
with Keltic and Germanic, one with German literature, one with 
Semitics, and one with English. 

The first article by W. W. Goodwin discusses the meaning of 
the phrase Sixac ov~BorAam in Thucydides in connection with 
The elucidation is carried out through a 
study of the historical and legal evidence. The second by Lewis 
R. Packard is entitled “ Geddes’ Problem of the Homeric 
Poems.” It begins with the statement: “It would seem almost 
impossible to invent a new theory in regard to the Homeric 
poems ”; and a few lines below: “ There is of course no shadow 
of a chance of any new element in the question” (I note in 
passing that Schliemann’s Trojanische Alterthiimer and his 
Mycenae had been published six and two years before, respec- 
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tively. They are not mentioned by Packard). The article is a 
very careful discussion of Geddes’ book and belongs in the class 
of review-articles. 

The next two classical contributions are of a purely philo- 
logical nature: Gildersleeve’s “ Encroachments of pj on od in 
Later Greek” and Allen’s “ Etymological and Grammatical 
Notes.” In “ Xenophon’s Oeconomicus,” C. D. Morris takes 
issue with the conclusions of Karl Lincke who attributes about 
a quarter of the traditional text to interpolation. Morris refutes 
Lincke in detail and then criticises his method. The work is 
well done, but again we have essentially a review article. 

“The Fourth Play in the Tetralogy,” by M. W. Humphries, is 
an investigation of the nature and metrical structure of the 
Alcestis and the Cyclops of Euripides. The results are used to 
determine more accurately the character of a fragment of a play 
contained in the Papyrus Didotiana that was then attributed 
to Euripides and is now generally recognized to be the work of 
Menander (cf. Jensen’s edition of Menander, p. 132; Koerte’s 
[1938], p. 143). Nettleship’s “ Verrius Flaccus ” is the first of 
two articles in which the author undertakes to analyze the char- 
acter and composition of the De Verborum Significatu. The title 
of Bloomfield’s article, “The ‘ Ablaut’ of Greek Roots which 
show variation between E and O,” speaks for itself. 

“The Neapolitanus of Propertius ” by Ellis is a general treat- 
ment of the problems presented by the traditio of this author’s 
poems. In “ A Proposed Redistribution of Parts in the Parodos 
of the Vespae,” Allison begins with Arnoldt’s Die Chorpartien 
bet Aristophanes, scenisch erlautert and proposes improvements 
in his handling of the parodos of the Wasps. The last two clas- 
sical articles are Fay’s “ Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive 
in the Roman Folk-speech” and Campbell’s “ Notes on the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus.” The latter consists mostly of inter- 
pretations of lines and phrases. 

As will have been seen from this brief survey, all the papers 
are philological in the wide sense of the word inasmuch as they 
deal with language or literature. The first to be sure has some 
historical background, but I should hesitate to call it primarily 
an historical study. There is no reference to archaeology or 
epigraphy and no article treating of philosophy, law, or religion. 
On the other hand, we do not find the heavy masses of conjec- 
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tures and emendations which were prominent in some of the 
European journals of the time. “ Quellenforschung” is also 
notably absent. The section called “ Notes” is of about the 
same texture. But in one of them a new Greek inscription is 
cited by Davidson in connection with a topographical problem. 

A glance at the next nine volumes shows that articles of a 
purely philological nature continued to predominate. But articles 
devoted to inscriptions begin to appear and in Volume V we 
find a general survey of ancient remains and discoveries in 
Cyrenaica. More important is the publication in Volume IX 
of Paul Shorey’s “ Recent Platonism in England,” which is one 
of the few articles on ancient philosophy which the Journal pub- 
lished during many volumes of its existence. If we make a dis- 
tinction between articles particularly concerned with language 
(morphology, syntax, etymology, etc.) and those concerned par- 
ticularly with literature (analysis, interpretation, authorship, 
etc.) we find that the former outnumber the latter during this 
period. History is poorly represented. 

During the next ten years (XI-XX [1890-1899]) variety in- 
creases to a considerable degree. The interest is less in problems 
of language and more in papers on literary works and authors. 
We find discussions of disputed authorship and of literary 
“genres,” influence and chronology. There are articles on 
metrics and on the Greek theatre, both in its physical aspect 
and in the organization of the chorus and actors. Textual 
criticism is well represented and a non-literary papyrus is pub- 
lished for the first time. 

By Volume XXX (1909) the literary article has achieved 
ascendency, although syntax and etymology are still vigorous. 
The older scholars, like Gildersleeve himself, were still plowing 
these fields and training younger men to follow after them. But 
the trend was toward the texts and authors and the contents of 
the works. Articles on ancient history and the ancient historians 
as historians and not as literary men were still few and far 
between, although Mommsen and his colleagues with the help of 
epigraphy were shedding such light on the Greco-Roman world 
as had never been shed before. The Journal was still funda- 
mentally philological in its widest sense. 

No marked change in character can be observed between 
Volumes XX XI and XL (1919), the last to bear Gildersleeve’s 
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name as editor. With the exception of Tenney Frank and Allan 
Chester Johnson, there were few contributors whom we now 
connect particularly with historical research. But one who is 
even slightly familiar with the work done by American scholars 
in classical literature will recognize the names of many a scholar 
who made important contributions to learning in this field. And 
to the end, Gildersleeve gave the brilliance of his literary criti- 
cism to almost every issue through the observations scattered 
abundantly throughout Brief Mention. 

The editorship of C. W. E. Miller, who succeeded Gildersleeve 
in 1920 (Volume XLI) lasted fourteen years. He obtained the 
cooperation of his colleagues on the faculty of the Hopkins, when 
he took over his new duties, and their names appear on the title 
page of his first volume. They were Maurice Bloomfield, the 
Indologist, Hermann Collitz, Professor of Germanic Philology 
who is best known to Classicists for his edition of the Greek 
dialectical inscriptions, Tenney Frank, Wilfred P. Mustard, and 
David M. Robinson. Bloomfield died in 1928, Mustard in 1932, 
and their names no longer appear beginning with Volumes L and 
LIII respectively. Roger M. Jones collaborated on Volume LIT] 
(1932). Harold Cherniss and Benjamin D. Meritt began their 
service as Associate Editors with Volume LV (1934) and Kemp 
Malone, Professor of English Philology, with Volume LVI. 

As we have said above, Brief Mention ceased to be published 
with Gildersleeve’s retirement from the Journal. Otherwise 
Miller’s first volume was very similar in character to the last 
volume of Gildersleeve. Articles on classical literature including 
textual criticism predominated. But as we advance in time, a 
tendency towards philosophical, historical, and epigraphical 
articles makes itself evident. Contributions by Frank, Cherniss, 
Meritt, and Robinson, all associate editors, were in this direction. 
In many of Frank’s articles, we find him combining his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of literature, history, and archaeology, so 
that these different aspects of classical antiquity are all made 
to contribute their light to a given subject. At the same time, 
Cherniss was bringing out papers in the field of ancient phi- 
losophy and Meritt and Robinson were publishing and inter- 
preting historical inscriptions. The articles of these four scholars 
gave the Journal wider horizons and must have encouraged 
others who were working in the same fields to submit the results 
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of their investigations to the Journal, in the certainty that they 
would be accorded a sympathetic reception. It is in this period 
that the Journal began to develop a more universal character. 
It was on the way to becoming a journal devoted equally to all 
aspects of classical antiquity and contiguous fields. 

Miller’s death occurred on August 7, 1934. His devotion to 
the Journal from its early days when he had assisted Gilder- 
sleeve down to the time of his death had never faltered. Miller, 
by training and character, was a philologist in a somewhat 
narrow sense. But he did not allow his particular inclinations 
to distort the contents of the Journal. It increased in diversity 
during his editorship and he left it an accurate reflection of 
the changes in interest and emphasis which were gradually 
taking place in American classical scholarship. 

Before his death, Miller had arranged for the first two issues 
of Volume LV (1934). Benjamin Dean Meritt, who had been 
appointed Francis White Professor of Greek in 1933 upon the 
retirement of Miller, edited the last two issues and the next 
volume. The editorship was then transferred to Tenney Frank, 
who held it until his death in 1939. 

When Frank became Editor-in-Chief of the Journal in 1936 
(Volume LVII), he had already achieved a prodigious record 
of publication on almost every aspect of the Roman world (see 
A.J.P. LX [1939], pp. 280-287). In his books on Catullus 
and Horace and on Vergil, he had demonstrated how much can 
be learned about a poet and his works from a profound knowl- 
edge of his environment. In the Roman Buildings of the 
Republic which he wrote in Rome while serving as Professor-in- 
Charge of the School of Classical Studies of the American 
Academy, he had produced a book which must still be consulted 
by every student of Roman Archaeology. His Roman Imperial- 
ism had brought a fresh point of view to bear on a much worn 
subject and A History of Rome had made it clear that a “ short ” 
history when written by a great scholar who had worked out the 
details elsewhere could be rewarding reading for scholar and 
layman alike. In An Economic History of Rome to the End of 
the Republic, he had already laid the foundation stone of the 
monumental Hconomic Survey, the last volume of which, by his 
own hand, was published after his death. 

Frank brought the untiring energy and the unique learning 
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which had produced these books and the scores of articles in 
which he established his views on smaller points to the direction 
of the Journal. As he himself used all disciplines to recreate 
the whole and knew that there were no water-tight compartments 
separating literature from archaeology and archaeology from 
history, so any article which made a sound contribution to the 
understanding of any aspect of classical antiquity was given 
friendly consideration. 

The trend was now running strongly towards history. Where- 
as, in the days of Gildersleeve, an historical article was a rarity, 
there were now many of this nature—almost as many, in fact, as 
there were literary articles. Papyrology and epigraphy were well 
represented and a fair number of articles embraced elements of 
different fields. The grammatical article did not disappear, but 
the interest in research in formal grammar was apparently 
declining among the contributors. Also, the rapid development 
of Linguistics as a separate discipline with its own vehicles of 
publication was diverting from the Journal several kinds of 
articles which would normally have found a place in it in the 
past. On the other hand, students of ancient philosophy who 
worked with the texts in the original turned quite naturally to 
a journal which was published for those who were competent 
to follow their arguments, at least insofar as language was 
concerned, and were interested in their subject as a fundamental 
part of the civilization of the ancient world. 

On the death of Tenney Frank, the editorship came to Harold 
Cherniss, who had served as Assistant Editor since 1936. Meritt 
had remained on the editorial board after his resignation as 
Editor-in-Chief, and Malone and Robinson were continuing in 
their duties as Associate Editors. Cherniss edited three volumes 
(LXI [1940]-LXIII [1942]) before leaving the Hopkins to 
enter military service. Meritt then accepted reappointment as 
Editor-in-Chief while Robinson became Honorary Editor and his 
place on the Board was occupied by Richard M. Haywood. On 
my return from the war, I was appointed Editor-in-Chief, be- 
ginning my duties with Volume LXVII (1946). Malone and 
Meritt continued serving as Associate Editors and Robinson as 
Honorary Editor. In 1937 Dr. Evelyn H. Clift had been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Journal. The fifteen-year index which 
is contained in this issue and the similar index at the end of 
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Volume LX could stand alone as fine examples of the meticu- 
lous care, unusual patience, and great skill with which she 
handles her editorial functions. But as many contributors and 
all editors will testify, these qualities have been generously 
given to the editing of every issue and Dr. Clift’s ability as a 
classical scholar as well as her sure editorial touch have not 
only caused countless mistakes to be avoided but added excel- 
lence to the Journal as a whole. 

The new editor was also fortunate in having the advice and 
loyal collaboration of an old friend and distinguished colleague 
almost from the very beginning of his editorship; for James 
Henry Oliver was appointed to the editorial board in 1947. Lud- 
wig Edelstein was appointed in 1953, but long before this time 
he had never refused at a sacrifice of his own time to help the 
Journal in many ways. No learned journal can be entirely a 
one-man show, even under a Gildersleeve or a Frank. In the 
present day, when the study of antiquity is becoming increasingly 
specialized, an editor who recognizes his limitations must turn 
for advice more and more to those better qualified to pass judg- 
ment. If an anniversary is an occasion for rejoicing, it is also 
an occasion for expressing gratitude to those who have made it 
possible to rejoice. Many have advised outside the editorial 
family; many have done the Journal honor by entrusting the 
best results of their investigations to it for publication. They 
are most warmly thanked. 

To judge from the contents, the chief characteristics of the 
Journal have changed very little, if at all, since the death of 
Tenney Frank, except in degree. During the years of my own 
responsibility the number of historical articles, if I may use the 
term loosely to cover the vast variety of articles that do not belong 
primarily to the fields of language and literature or philosophy 
and religion, has been increasing. Philosophy is more than 
holding its own. The interest in the purely grammatical is small. 
As for articies on the great works of literature which gave form, 
thought, and delight to the men who rebuilt our civilization 
after the dark ages, they are distressingly few. It would almost 
seem as if only a hardy few venture to believe that even now, 
after all that has been said in the past, something fresh can 
still be said about Homer and Aristophanes, Vergil and Horace. 

But in the great house of Classical learning, there are many 
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mansions. If some of the more spacious of these which were 
thronged in the past are now more sparsely inhabited, there is 
occasion for distress, but not for desperation. Their doors are 
hospitably open and their windows look out upon the noblest 
vistas of humanity. They cannot fail to exercise their challenge 
and attraction once again. 

In the meantime each must abide where he finds the atmos- 
phere most congenial. If each keeps his mansion in order with 
labor and intelligence, then the house itself will shine. The 
American Journal of Philology pledges itself to continue to serve 
every good tenant in that part of the common task which he or 
she has chosen. It will continue to publish within its physical 
limits all articles which add to our knowledge of classical an- 
tiquity, regardless of aspect or element. May its future be 


worthy of its past. 
Henry T. ROWELL. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
Juty 1954. 


ATHENIAN COVENANT WITH MYTILENE. 


The text of S.#.G., X, 46 has been reconstructed again by 
Ioannes Papastavrou, in two studies published by him in 1953.* 
He returns to the idea once held that this inscription is a treaty 
between Athens and Philip, and offers the following text: 


[¢] 

| xowvOéxas [Kai | 
[ro Kara rade *AGe[vatos 
[pe Brdrrev yev Adamo, adr | 
lov & éxev diAlios ators Kat] 

| rois xovppa|xous* Kai éls rey yer] 
ped’ ad|rov AeiLe[ cOar, pede x | 
| cupmopeveo | Oar per [a Tov 
10 [tov én’ *A@evaios], ped’ [emi rds you] 


~ 
| ppdxos Tov 


This text labors under grave epigraphical disabilities, which 
I indicate here: 


1. The inscription is stoichedon, as may be seen in the photo- 
graph published by Schweigert in Hesperia, VIII (1939), p. 
170, and editors (including Papastavrou) have restored it with 
25 letters in each line. Yet Papastavrou has achieved this uni- 
formity in the length of the lines in violation of the pattern of 
the preserved letters. Necessarily, the restorations he offers be- 
tween lines 4 and 5, lines 6 and 7, and lines 7 and 8 are impos- 
sible because of considerations of spacing alone. The errors in 
his text can be most easily seen if one attempts the impossible 
task of plotting it in a chequer pattern. 

2. The eighth letter from the end of line 6 (seventh letter in 
Papastavrou’s restoration) is given by Papastavrou as sigma, in 
the phrase é[s rév yev]. Actually it is upsilon. The upright 
vertical stroke has been known for years, and it shows in 


1'O Tlepdixxas B’ els ras mapapovas rov Tépas 
’Avrwviov KepayorovAdov (Athens, 1953), pp. 133-9, esp. pp. 133-4, note 
4; Zxéoes Maxedévwv cai xara rov Sov m. x. alwva, 
els I. Kupsaxidny (Thessalonike, 1953), pp. 525-31. My own 
earlier study appeared in A.J. P., LXVIII (1947), pp. 312-5. 
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Schweigert’s photograph. On my squeeze J read also the left 
sloping stroke that makes the letter into upsilon. 


3. The thirteenth letter of line 8 (the eleventh letter in 
Papastavrou’s text) is sigma, not nu. This is clear in the photo- 
graph, and is of importance in that it shows the contracting 
parties who joined in this covenant with the Athenians to have 
been plural—not singular. Indirectly this too proves that the 
text is not a covenant between Athens and Philip. 


These are formidable objections, and indeed are conclusive 
that Papastavrou’s text is fallacious. Some better case will have 
to be devised if the name of Philip is to be restored in line 4. 

One should note here also Wilhelm’s suggestions, published in 
the Addenda of S.E.G., X, for the opening lines of this 
inscription : 

| evaiov Navra | 
[xriov (?)* 70 viv ’Abe[vatos éav | 
[airs éxev lev yév, pilAos 

5 xdmerede|ios fous Kai | 
[ots xovppd |yxous, — — — 


If [76 viv é]vae is correct for the restoration in line 3, there 
should be some corresponding provision for the future, like that 
which appears in the covenant with Erythrai [do |xvapeiou [8]é 
kal kataoréoa pev viv Bodrev ros 7° Kai [Tov] dp[o]- 
papxov 70 Aourov Kai rov [Ppdp |apxov,” or in the decree 
about the first-fruits at Hleusis (J. G., I*, 76, lines 23-4) 76 pév 
viv évat hos [A]ourdv horav Soxé. Moreover, 
since the Athenians are mentioned by name in both clauses of 
the contract, in which the specification is laid down about what 
the Athenians shall do for the party of the second part and then 
in turn what the obligation shall be for the party of the second 
part toward the Athenians, it is not enough to define this party 
of the second part in the first clause merely as airés (with the 
name to be inferred from the title), nor is it legitimate to restore 
the second clause—which contains the statement of the obliga- 
tion of the party of the second part—with no reference to who 
they are, even with a pronoun. 

In my earlier restoration, I suggested that lines 4-5 might 


*?The text is in A.7.LZ., II, D10, p. 55, lines 13-15. The dots under 
doubtful letters are omitted from the quotation here given. 
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have read ¢i[Aos 8& MuriAevalios I repeat the 
suggestion more confidently here. Whether the name of the 
Mytilenaians is or is not correct, the pattern of the restoration 
seems certain; and it is equally certain that the same name 
should be restored in lines 2-3 and in line 4. In every instance 
the name of the Mytilenaians can be supplied, so far as epi- 
graphical requirements need to be satisfied, with the following 
text: 
S.E.G., X, 46 

427 B.C. STOIX. 25 
evatov’ vatos Mur | 
5 Murwveva|ios iow cai 7] 
lois xouppa |xous, kai ed | 
[vatos Kai Aletoras pe h[ vrodexe | 
pede ad |rds ped’ | 
| per [a rod | 
10 [epiov *AGevaios] ped[é orpare] 
[av Tov pede . . | 


I suggest that this is in fact a reasonable restoration, and 
that the present covenant is that envisaged in A. T. L., II, D22, 
in its regulation of Mytilenaian affairs.* The text of D22 has 
been the subject of a special study recently by Arnold Gomme.* 
I believe that his suggested restoration for lines 11-12 kai dzo| 8é- 
Soow adrois yé]v® is confirmed by the text of 8. G., X, 46, 
lines 3-4: [d2086]var "AOe[vaios MuriAevaiows yév. There are 
other references in D22 to the “ giving back of the land ” to the 
Mytilenaians: in line 27 (yés dvrawd8o[ow]), and, as I believe, 
in line 19 (xpiv d[o]8obévac airois). The question again arises 
how the events that took place at Mytilene after its capture by 
the Athenians in 427 B.C. can be related to these two texts, to 
the account in Thucydides (III, 50), and to the casual hints of 
Antiphon (V, 77, 79). First of all, for purposes of study and 
reference, I give here a text of D22 which permits, in my judg- 
ment, the necessary reconciliation of the evidence: 


* Also I.G., I?, 60 and Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, I*, 63. 

* Studies presented to David Moore Robinson, II (1953), pp. 334-9. 

*There is a misprint in the text of Gomme’s article at this point 
(op. cit., p. 337). 
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D22 = I.G., I?, 60 = Tod, G. H.1., I?, 63 
Mvridrdn 
Ey pappwdrjerve 


6 € é 
[edoxcev Kai rou émp 
5 LuTdveve, éypappareve, Spixv|Oos 
~ ~ 
lordre, ....°.... | xei 


|MuriAevatov ho Kai pidros éori Kabarep 
~ , , ~ ~ ~ 
mpoabev xpovor ’ADevaiov Bodét Kali 76 
Képuxa edOds ered lav 
10 [a hos dwayyede]i tL ois MutiAev hor 
KaAGs ho ho ’AGevaiov Kai 
SSoow abrois rév Kai abro[vo]pos Sox[ei élv 
mapado |vras [odov ra retpov xopia hdrep | 
15 [apadov]ar vai lou xeAevoo[w Kal Bor] 
lov di *AGev[aios Kai Sexopuevo | 
[s tas you[ pBolAds hai [apo Kai 
rois KAe|po|xous hooa éro[A€Oe Tit ex Tov | 
[A€] pov zpiv abrois [Lerécavtas 
20 Lor |pareyov [xai] rév orpariorév [Kai tov 
[evaiov ros éxovras* Kal dvaypdd[oat raira roy y] 
[pa |pparéa rés Bodés éoréder AO[ iver kai | 

ra pev dvaypddou Kal mpecBeiav 7 | 
25 ov MuriArevaiov és mpvraveioy és | 

aipiov* trois epdxous pera | 

yés dvrar0do[ow tov droyeyevepé | 

~ ~ \ ~ 8 
[vo]v” éo[xoev rét Borg Kat rou ... 


This Athenian decree is the first of a series that were inscribed 
on a marble stele at Athens at the request, evidently, of the 
Mytilenaians. The beginning of the second decree is preserved 
in line 28. How many other decrees there were is not known, nor 
is the date of the last one known. Its secretary was different 
(line 2) from the secretary of the first of the series ; its date fell 
within the time when Attic script was still used (probably 
before 407/6),® but when an Ionic eta was not out of place in 
the heading, and—if the restoration is correct—when éreorare 
was a normal spelling (lines 5-6) instead of éweorare. Neither 
of these last two criteria is of much help in defining the date. 
It is clear in any case that even the first inscription must have 
been later than 428/7.7 The name AwSdoros could be restored 


®° Cf. W. S. Ferguson, Treasurers of Athens, pp. 176-7. 
™The so-called Methone decrees (D3-D6, A.T.L., II, pp. 48-9) were 


( 
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as the author of the first decree, the conciliatory tone of which 
is suited to his championing of the Mytilenaian cause at Athens.® 
It will be observed that the Mytilenaians did not record on their 
stele all the decrees that were passed at Athens about them after 
the conquest in 427 B. C. The harsh vote (1) of the first debate 
in the assembly was omitted (Thuc., 111, 36, 2), as was also 
the later reversal (2) to a more moderate view (Thuc., III, 
42, 1). Nor was Kleon’s motion recorded (3) by which the 
guilty Mytilenaian leaders, numbering more than a thousand, 
were put to death (Thuc., III, 50, 1) and the walls dismantled 
and the fleet confiscated. Before the date of the first decree in 
D22 these events had already taken place,® and klerouchs had 
been dispatched to the island.*® The presence of klerouchs on 
Mytilene is presupposed in the text of D22. They were already 
in residence when this “ first ” decree was passed, undoubtedly 
in possession of the allotments to which they had been assigned 
when they first arrived, and with the Mytilenaians—practically 
serfs—dispossessed of their land and working for them. 

This was an unhappy arrangement both for the klerouchs and 
the Mytilenaians on Lesbos and also for the Athenians at home 
who wanted security in their control of the island. For effective 
control, the klerouchs should have been concentrated in the 
capital city, and perhaps in other cities too, on the island. 
Thucydides leaves no doubt that the klerouchs actually went to 
Lesbos, but he condenses the narrative by putting into one 
sentence the sending of the klerouchs and the return of the land 
to the Mytilenaians, which latter is the business of D22. The 
same condensation of the narrative occurs in Antiphon’s speech 


at least four in number, the earliest dating from 430/29 but all inscribed 
in 423 B.C. 

SIt is an error in A.7.L., IV, pp. 117 and 209 that Smikythos is 
named as the orator. He should have been indexed as the epistates 
of Akamantis. 

°Hence I give up the suggested reading dwé[xpe ros airios Kohage]y 
which was published in A.7.L., II, D22, lines 11-12, and accept also 
Gomme’s suggestion for line 11 in place of our earlier [od pveoixaxéoes 
ho 8 

These events are reflected in Antiphon’s speech (V, 79): #AAdgavTo 
yap evdamovias émeidov THY EavTwY 
twatpida dvdoTarov yevouerny. 


See Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, I*, p. 136. 
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On the Murder of Herodes (V, émet tpeis tovs airious 
TovTwy éxoAdoate, év ois ovK édaivero dv 6 Tois & 
MuriAnvaios ddeav edwxate oixeiy odeteépay aitav — — —. The 
execution of the guilty was on Kleon’s motion, and must be 
dated in spring of 427; the restoration of the land was the 
business of D22 and was also embodied in the covenant S. £. G., 
X, 46, both of which were later than spring of 427. Gomme 
(op. cit., p. 339) thinks the date may have been as late as 425/4, 
but I doubt that it would have taken so long for both sides to 
discover how unworkable the original settlement was, and I date 
the first decree of D22 and S.#.G., X, 46 both in the year 
427/6. The giving back of the land was accompanied by political 
autonomy, which in all probability was inconsistent with the 
maintenance on Lesbos of a formal Athenian military garrison.’” 
Hence the restoration in A. 7. L., II, D22, p. 76 (lines 26-8) is 
, suspect : 
trois 5¢ xA[epoxous mparrev ras | 
yés dvramodel ces ras éxei dpxas Kal Tou ppdpap | 


[xo]. 


With provision in the earlier lines of this decree for the hand- 
ing over of their land to the Mytilenaians, the need in lines 26-8 
is for some provision to settle what shall become of the now 
dispossessed klerouchs. I believe that they were to have the con- 
fiscated lands of the executed leaders of the revolt. These lands 
were undoubtedly among the choice properties on the island, 
largely concentrated in or near the cities, and therefore de- 
sirable not only for the klerouchs but also for the Athenians 
in their search for political security. Here the klerouchs, who 
were responsible to the Mytilenaians for returning the kleroi in 
the condition in which they found them (lines 17-21), settled 
down and received—by virtue of the agreement of the exchange 
—a yearly income of two minai from each kleros that had been 
yielded up to its original Mytilenaian owner. Thucydides is 
quite explicit that this money was paid to the klerouchs after the 
vacating of the land (III, 50, 2): ois dpyipiov AéoBio ragdpevor 
Tov KAnpov Exdorov TOV éeviavTov Svo pvas adroi cipyalovro THv 


Gomme (with others**) is clearly right that the dispossessed 


122Cf, A. T.L., III, pp. 154, 156-7, 228, 237, 348, for interference with 


autonomy. 
18 Cf. Tod, op. cit., p. 136. 


a tule at, ata 


by 
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klerouchs could not have gone back to Athens and there in 
absentia collected the rents paid by the Mytilenaians. But I 
disagree with him when he says that the Mytilenaians cannot 
have held their own lands and paid rent for the privilege of 
working them. On the contrary, rent could not have been 
exacted until the klerouchs were moved off the land and the 
allotments returned to their owners. This rent, as Thucydides 
says, was the plan finally adopted for Mytilene instead of an 
assessment of tribute. 

Although the Mytilenaians on Lesbos were now politically 
“free,” they were not to regain their mainland possessions. 
Thucydides (III, 50, 3) says of them: wapéAaBov ra ev TH 
qreipw oi MutiAnvaior éxpdrovv, Kal tanKovov 
iorepov *APnvaiwv. As Thucydides tells the story, political au- 
tonomy extended to the island, but not to the mainland; the 
islanders paid rent in lieu of tribute, while the mainlanders 
were reduced to subject status.** 

These two settlements of the question of political sovereignty 
so closely associated by Thucydides are also reasonably to be 
sought in D22. For this reason I retain the text of A. T. L., I, 
D22, in lines 13-15. The implication is that the status of the 
mainland possessions was not definitely settled until the per- 
manent arrangement for the island was also made.** The 
alternative is to read some form of restoration about the matter 
of the rent, for which I have found no text quite so satisfactory. 
Nor does this interpretation seem to me antecedently quite so 
probable. A possible text might be: 


[.. adrds oixévras mavra] r[a] od[érepa] p] 
[vas 880 ]vtas [réA€ dvti] tél s ha hexdoro 
[o jac ’AGe[ vai ]or xeAevoo[w — 


The main concession of the restoration of the land was made 
by the Athenians to the Mytilenaians in the terms of D22. There 
was even provision that the kleroi should be returned to their 


**They are known to have paid tribute, and appear as a rubric in 
the Assessment of 425/4 (A.7'. L., II, p. 48, AQ III, lines 124-41). 

See also A.7.L., III, p. 70. 

*° Cf. Gomme, op. cit., p. 336; Tod, op. cit., p. 1386. The precise word- 
ing given by Tod as [xara rév kA]é[pov héxacrov] in line 14 cannot be, 
for the preserved letter E is preceded by a vertical stroke at the edge 
of the fracture which may be iota, tau, or upsilon, but not lambda. 
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owners in as good condition as they were received. As I have 
restored lines 17-21 the text reads, in translation, as follows: 
“ And they shall charge to the klerouchs whatever has been sold 
to anyone from the kleroi before their being given back to them, 
after searching for those who have such goods whether generals 
or soldiers or any other Athenians.” My interpretation is that 
during the period of military occupation and actual settlement 
by the klerouchs there was a certain amount of buying in of 
valuables which the Mytilenaian owners were unable to prevent. 
The Mytilenaians, on taking over their property, were permitted 
to hold these items as a debit against the retiring klerouchs,” 
and they were to search out and make a list of those of the 
Athenians who acquired (and still held) their proper possessions. 
The search must unquestionably have been widespread—and it 
will in the nature of things not always have been successful. 
But the attempt to round up such recoverable property had to be 
made. One is reminded of the search that was instituted in 434 
B. C. for the records of indebtedness to the Other Gods (A. T. L., 
II, Di, p. 46, lines 11-13): feréoavres ta re Kai Ta ypap- 
péva hoi re huep[és «lai hor huepororoi ris GAAos oidev. Now, as 
before, I reject the restoration zpiv abrois [rev yev 
hurd rév or|pareyov [Kai] rév otpariorov because I believe that the 
land was returned by the klerouchs who had been sent out to 
take possession, and not by the generals and the soldiers. The 
subject of d[7o]8o8éva: is inferred from the preceding mention 
of the kleroi ([é rév xAé]pov), and does not have to be supplied 
by restoring [rév yéev].1° This provision for the return of the 
kleroi sound and whole, with losses made good by the klerouchs, 
must have opened the way for innumerable lawsuits, of which 
there is evidence in Antiphon’s speech On the Murder of 
Herodes. Antiphon’s client praises his father as having been 
a good citizen (V, 78) and not like some others rots pév eis THv 
kal Sixas évpBoddv tpiv He also says that his 
father, after the revolt had been suppressed and the covenant 
made with Athens, “has not been guilty of a single fault, of a 


17 This is the meaning of AoyiferOai TH. 
18 See Gomme, op. cit., p. 336. 
7° See the note in Maidment’s Loeb edition of Antiphon, pp. 215-17. 
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single lapse from duty. He has failed neither the city of Athens 
nor that of Mytilene, when a public service was demanded of 
him; he regularly furnishes choruses, and always pays the 
imposts.” °° 

Maidment’s note on this translation (op. cit., p. 214) defines 
the “services to Athens ” as nothing more than the payment of 
réhyn (? harbour-dues), and quotes Wade-Gery’s suggestion that 
perhaps the cixoorn is meant, the 5 per cent tax which replaced 
the tribute in 414/13. More probably, it seems to me, Euxitheos’ 
father regularly paid his share of the 200 drachmai a year on 
whatever kleros had been returned to him (and others?) in 
427/6. These were the réAn par excellence expected from the 
Mytilenaians.”* 

After the provision for the inviolability of the kleroi comes, 
on the stone in D22, provision for the inscription. It was not 
70 OF yvounv tyvde, but simply What we 
have in D22 is a record from the chancery files produced at some 
later year and inscribed at the top of a stele which contained 
a number of decrees concerning Mytilene. What the secretary 
inscribed in 427/6, in my opinion, was the text of the covenant 
which we now have in 8S. #.G., X, 46. The ambassadors from 
Mytilene were in Athens, and on one essential point they had 
concluded a successful negotiation and reached an agreement. 
The first clause of the covenant reads [dé086|vac *AGe[ vaios 
MuriAevators rlév yév. The reciprocal obligations of the Mytile- 
naians followed. Whether they included the provisions for the 
yearly rental of two minai for each lot we do not know; perhaps 
not, and perhaps these further details were taken up in the 
“second ” decree, of which only the beginning is preserved in 
D22, line 28. 

Antiphon, in his speech On the Murder of Herodes, has a pas- 
sage which shows the presence in Mytilene (on the easiest inter- 


°° Maidment’s translation (V, 77) in the Loeb Classical Library: ovx 
tory 6 Te hudprnrac [To éu@ warp], obd’ 8 re ob SedvTwr, 
is twos Apnroupyias mods évdehs yeyévnrar, ovTe Huerépa ovre F 
Murirnvaiwy, Kal xopynyias xopnye: Kai TéXn 

"This passage has, therefore, no bearing on the arguments for an 
early or a late date for the speech. Cf. P. S. Breuning, C.Q., XXXI 
(1937), pp. 67-70; Maidment, op. cit., pp. 148; 214, note b; Gomme, 
op. cit., p. 338. Breuning makes a strong case for the summer of 424 
B.C, 
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pretation) of Athenian magistrates (V, 47): ov Sdedenevov 
avrovs 7) Tois Tois ewois eLeyyvjoat, 7) apxovar 
Tois Kal adrov The slave 
who had testified against Antiphon’s client had been put to death 
by the prosecutors, and Antiphon wrote this protest for his 
client’s speech of defense. If Athenian magistrates were in 
Mytilene, this would have been an infringement of her sover- 
eignty, and I believe that the permission for such magistrates 
must have been given by one of the later decrees on the stele. 

It has occasioned some surprise among scholars that nothing 
further is heard in the histories of these klerouchs on Lesbos. 
They remained, of course, Athenian citizens; and there was no 
need to mention them as a special group or to differentiate them 
from other Athenian citizens.” 


BENJAMIN D. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


22 4.7T.L., III, p. 294. Gomme notes this (op. cit., p. 337, note 4), 
though he says that we know from Thucydides (VII, 57, 2 and 5) 
that none of these klerouchs from Lesbos formed part of the Athenian 
forces in Sicily in 415/13; and he says that klerouchs were called from 
other settlements. The fact is that Thucydides in VII, 57, 2 and 5, 
does not name any klerouchs from anywhere, and that his designation 
"AOnvaio. is broad enough to cover citizens from any klerouchy, includ- 
ing Mytilene. See also A. 7. L., III, pp. 285 with note 47, 289. 
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The restorations which Adolf Wilhelm has proposed for the 
Athenian decree S. #.G., X, 18 (1.G., I?, 26) are persuasively 
set forth by him in an article published in Mnemosyne, II 
(1949), pp. 286-93. We have both made improvements in the 
previously accepted text, each writing without the knowledge of 
the other. We are agreed that the document gives the terms of 
a treaty which Athens proposed to ratify with the members of 
the Delphic Amphiktyony, that there is no mention of Phokis, 
that there is no reference to the archonship of Ariston (454/3), 
and we are likewise agreed about the preserved letters of the 
text.1 Wilhelm differs from me in restoring a continuous open- 
ing clause from line 4 to line 13 (an arrangement which I 
prefer to my own with its two clauses), and in restoring the 
actual wording of the oath in lines 13 ff. (in which I believe 
him to be mistaken). Our texts, side by side for purposes of 
comparison, read as follows: 


MERITT’S TEXT (1948) WILHELM’S TEXT (1949) 
ré Kal 5éu] ["Edoxoev Kai 5éu-] 
...vris émplurdveve, Ai[...] [or ...vtls émp]urdaveve, Ai[oup-] 
[.... @ypauparjeve, [ides éypauuarjeve, MévvdAXd[os é-] 
[weordre, ..... Jles eiwes xo[vv8] [weordre, ies xo[vvd-] 

5 [ékas évar xat [roi] 5 [éoOar rey [xar-] 
[s weréxoor IvAalas [a ha ho. ad rés] dr[ayy-] 
[hépkos 5é Trois ’Augi[Kri] [é\X\oow rots ’Augi[xri-] 
[oot hoiomep h[ce] [oor hoiomep recor 76 

[po, éupevev re d]udcarras év [po hiepov 6]udcavras év[pe-] 

10 xouruaxias vé r]ov [ka] 10 [vey roe dpKoe ve] ’AwdAXO [ka-] 
[t rév Aerd kal rév] “Apreuv é[xo] [2 rév Aero kai ré]v “Apreuv: e[é 5-] 
re alvrois érap[ou] [é wé, éav]rois érap[op-] 
[évos éay mapaBal goe[ pi] [évos: Hépxos: poe[ di] 
[cuaros yevouévo] é[ pe] [ouact wepi ralrpiov [ha é-] 

15 [pov mpécBes réupoa] és IvA[as] 15 [mi rés viv yeyeveuév]es IvA[ai-] 
[hot drayyedoor ra gio [ue] [as of "Audexrioves 


*I published the inscription, with a critical apparatus, a translation, 
and a brief commentary, in A.J. P., LXIX (1948), pp. 312-14. Wilhelm 
appends a discussion and criticism of my text to his own treatment in 
Mnemosyne. 
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The following are minor objections which I believe should be 
made to Wilhelm’s text: (1) there is no second clause with 8¢ 
to balance the opening clause which has pév in line 5;? (2) 
épxor without the rough breathing in line 10 clashes unfavorably 
with hépxos in line 13 (both are restored by Wilheilm) ; (3) ois 
in line 7 contrasts unfavorably with roto. in line 14 (the latter 
is Wilhelm’s restoration, and the difference could be avoided by 
writing ¢oe[dicpacw rois rept in lines 13-14); (4) the 
definite article is lacking before doe[¢iouacr] in line 13 and 
before [za]rpiov in line 14, though in both places Wilhelm’s 
interpretation properly demands it. 

A more serious objection is the violation of the stoichedon 
order which Wilhelm’s text assumes in line 12. His suggested 
restoration e[i pé, éxodAeav éalvrois érap[opuévos] is too long 
by one letter. It would not help to write [ha]vrois instead of 
[éa]uvrois. To write simply [alirois does not give the reflexive 
meaning required of the pronoun; to write [a]irois, satisfactory 
from considerations of space, would be not to write epigraphical 
Greek. 

But the most serious objection to Wilhelm’s restoration is his 
interpretation of the oath. The Athenians are supposed to make 
an alliance, affirmed by the swearing of oaths. Now, the actual 
oath, if introduced by the words [éupe]vouev xrA., must specify 
that the Athenians will abide by their oaths, or by the alliance 
made. It is a non sequitur to suggest that the Athenians are 
to abide by someone else’s decrees (not even oaths), nor is it 
reasonable to suppose that they should have sworn to do so. The 
correct usage with éupevouer is well illustrated by the text of the 
treaty between Athens and Halieis (9. H. G., X, 80, lines 24-9): 
é]ppevouev rais mords ddddos *APeva 
opvivrov 8& [xai] mpécBes Kai é|rapdoOov «i pe 
éuplé]vorv [év rois hos hadriés: du[ocav] 8 
avrois [’Aevaiov he Bode xai hor o|rpareyoi éupelvev your- 
6[éxars — — —]. Furthermore, hépxos is not a legitimate restora- 
tion (as Wilhelm has it) in line 13. Brief though epigraphical 
style may be, it is not quite so telegraphic as this. The normal 
usage in introducing the words of an oath is some form of the 
verb éuvyu, with subject expressed to indicate who is to swear 


* Wilhelm was aware of this difficulty. In spite of his explanation 
(op. cit., p. 289), the difficulty remains. 
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the oath, for example: [ra [rév] Borev (A. T. L., 
II, D10, line 21; 8. LE. G., X, 11, line 20) ; époo[dvrov 8& Kodo- 
(A. T. L., II, D15, line 42; 8. G., X, 17, line 41) ; 
[xara rade airlos (A. T.L., D16, lines 6-7; S. EH. G., 
X, 35); xara rade rov Bodév Kali Tos 
Sixactads (A. T.L., II, D1%, lines 3-4; J. G., 1°, 39); ward rade 
XaAnideas duooa (A.T.L., Il, D17, line 21; I.G., 1°, 39); 
[’A@evaios 8 (A. 7. L., II, D18, line 21; I.G., 1’, 50); 
etc. That the word hopxos should stand alone, as a kind of 
chapter heading, embodied in the text of the decree (line 13), is 
most improbable, even if we could have agreed that the words 
that followed belonged to an oath. 

The final lines of the text are badly damaged, and no sure 
restoration can be offered unless some new fragment is found. 
But the second clause of the decree must begin in line 13. Since 
there are grave objections to [éupe]vouev, I continue to favor 
[éiv wapaBai|vouev, as I did in 1948. Wilhelm disliked this use 
of rapaBaivw without an object (apparently) ; he says “ éay zapa- 
Bat |vouev ist ungewohnlich, zrapaBaivoyev ohne Zusatz nicht glaub- 
lich.” I grant that the lapse into first person plural is unusual, 
but I think not beyond our comprehension; for zapaBaivopev 
without an object see Thuc., V, 47, 8: Kai od rapaBynoopa réxvy 
ovdé pynxavy ovdema. In recasting the text of these lines, my 
earlier suggestion é[yodAedv re éuiv alérois should be abandoned 
in favor of the more acceptable é[|yo0Aedv re xai ha]lvrois. There 
is no reason to assume that the first person intruded itself earlier 
than zapaBaivonev, and the new text is in much smoother style. 


Suggested Text of S. £.G., X, 18 
ca. 458 B. C. =TOIX. 24 


| OL, erp |urdvev All... 
eve, MéwaAlos é| 
LTEOTATE, les elre* yo[vv6 | 
| pev rev x|ovvpaxlay | 
| darep how éx rés| dal yy | 

| oot hoiorep pé|recotw 70 h{ ce] 

| po, eppevev TE 6 |pocavras év [re] 

10 ve *ArdAAo [xa] 
[i Aero kai él xo] 


Or 
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re Kat halvrois érap[ op] 

LeoOar SE xara 7d |tprov | 
15 [t hawdvrov ha hor éx res [ ai | 
las dayyéAAoow hepoe | pe] 


For in lines 16-17, see rév hedoedu[cpevor | 
in I.G., I?, 45, line 22, and [ra viv] hedoediopéva rou Sépou in 
I.G., I?, 76, lines 22-3. It must be emphasized again that the 
interpretation of these last lines is conjectural. The text as 
given here is based on the assumption that the messengers from 
the Pylaia had reported (a) the recommendation for a treaty 
(which the Athenians voted to approve and ratify) and (b) 
certain other Amphiktyonic acts (which the Athenians agreed 
to vote on xara 76 zarpiov). These “ other acts ” were presumably 
recommendations that were supplementary to, or in addition to, 
the treaty. 

The date of the inscription is before the middle of the fifth 
century, and should be sought after the Athenian victory at 
Oinophyta in 458 B. C.,° and after the Athenians had made great 
gains in their land empire in Central Greece by getting control 
of Boiotia, Phokis, and Opountian Lokris (Thuc., I, 108, 3), 
undoubtedly winning at the same time a position of dominance 
in the Amphiktyonic Council. The recommendations from this 
Council that were brought to Athens, and to which reference is 
made in this decree, came surely as no surprise to the Athenians, 
and in all probability were originated by them in the Council. 
This alliance was a measure of that Athenian imperialism on 
land which Perikles hoped to achieve (before the defeat at 
Koroneia and the revolt of Euboia in 446 B.C.), and it is just 
possible that Perikles himself was instrumental in gaining pas- 
sage of the decree. The name of the orator is preserved as 
lies, which Wilhelm restored, tentatively, as [Acdup( ?) 
though he was aware that the proper Attic form of this name is 
Advpias. There is no Attic name, I think, that can be here 
restored. Yet the name should be Attic, for the orator was 
unquestionably Athenian. If no Attic name is possible, this 
dilemma leads one to the necessary conclusion that the iota 


® This date is discussed in A.7.L., III, pp. 171, 173 with note 49, 
177 with note 61, 279 note 21. 
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(which is quite clear on the stone)* must have been intended 
for some other letter, viz., that it was a letter not completely cut. 
It may be an imperfect lambda, and if so the name of the orator 
could be restored as [Iepux]<A>és. I believe that this should be 
mentioned only as a possibility. The imperfect iota could have 
been either an unfinished B, E, K,P,, or P, as well as lambda; 
and many names other than Perikles are possible. But, what- 
ever the name, it must have had an Attic spelling ; an Ionic form 
is not permissible. The name Ai[oipiSes], which Wilhelm has 
for the secretary in lines 2-3, is a mere guess, and should not be 
restored. 

The treaty which this document records was already in force 
when the Athenians made their expedition into Thessaly in 454 
B.C. (Thue., I, 111, 1),° for the Athenians recruited help from 
Boiotia and Phokis (xai wapadAaBevres Bowrtovs cai Buwxéas dvras 
Evppaxouvs of éorparevoay tis Mecoadrjias Papoadov) 
according to the terms of an existing alliance. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StTupy. 


‘See the photograph in A.J. A., LV (1951), Plate 37. 
°Cf. A.7.L., III, pp. 173 and 178 for the date. See also A.J.P., 
LXIX (1948), p. 314. 
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LEX ACILIA REPETUNDARUM. 


The great inscription associated with the name of Cardinal 
Bembo and containing extensive fragments of a Lex Repetun- 
darum of the late second century B.C. has usually, on the 
authority of Mommsen and other great scholars, been identified 
with a lex Acilia mentioned by Cicero, and it has been the 
general opinion that this law was part of the Gracchan legisla- 
tion, passed by a friend and colleague of C. Gracchus during 
one of the latter’s tribunates. Attempts to identify the tabula 
Bembina with the law of Glaucia have not stood up to criticism. 
Recently, however, the whole series of leges repetundarum in 
the second half of the second century B.C. has been subjected 
to exhaustive analysis by G. Tibiletti in an article * that is bound 
to remain—at least until further epigraphical evidence is dis- 
covered—the standard discussion of the subject. Tibiletti proves 
that our acceptance of one of the cardinal “ facts ” in this field, 
the Lex Rubria Acilia supposedly mentioned in the SC on 
Astypalaea, has been based on authority rather than reason: ” 
the most that the wording of that decree proves is that Acilius 
(if he is indeed our Acilius) held office later than Rubrius (who 
probably is the Gracchan tribune). Having thus lost the sheet 
anchor for the traditional dating of the Ler Acilia Repetun- 
darum, we are faced with the problem of mooring it more or 
less securely, by means of our other evidence, somewhere within 
the period 123-100 (see below) and fitting it into the surpris- 
ingly crowded series of such laws known to us from literary 
and epigraphical sources. ‘'Tibiletti, whose main concern is a 
thorough re-examination of our epigraphical evidence in the 
light of the new Tarentine fragment,*? touches on this problem 
only incidentally. He denies‘ the identification of the Lex 
Acilia with the tabula Bembina,® which he regards as the Lex 


1“QLe leggi ‘de iudiciis repetundarum’ fino alla guerra sociale” 
(Athenaeum, N.S. XXXI [1953], pp. 5-100). As he gives exhaustive 
references, there is no need for a new bibliography. 

*Pp. 7 f. 

5 See pp. 38 f. 

*Pp. 33-8. 

5 Fontes Iuris Romani Anteiust., 2nd ed. (1941), I, pp. 84-102. Cf. 
above. 
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Sempronia of C. Gracchus, and he tentatively suggests—though 
without insisting—a date about 111 for the law of Acilius.® It 
is the purpose of this study to supplement Tibiletti’s investiga- 
tion in this particular and to suggest that, in the present state 
of our knowledge, the Lex Acilia had best be left—though per- 
haps with less confidence than before—where it was placed by 
Mommsen and (more precisely) by Last. 


I 


C. Gracchus and the Jury Courts. 


The conflicting evidence on the way in which C. Gracchus 
dealt with the jury courts’ has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Into this discussion Tibiletti does not enter; * but for 
our present purpose it seems to be the natural starting-point. 
The difficulty is caused by the fact that, while nearly all our 
literary sources state that C. Gracchus transferred the courts 
to the Hquites (as we may proleptically call them), two of the 
most important authors—Plutarch and the Epitomator of Livy 
—appear to record (if the statements we are about to consider 
do in fact refer to the same measure) a totally different scheme. 
Plutarch ® reports that Gracchus proposed the addition of a 
jury panel of 300 selected Hquites to that formed by the 300 
members of the Senate; the juries were to be formed from both. 
The Epitomator of Livy,’® while not mentioning the jury courts 
at all, describes with much emphasis a proposal that 600 Hquites 
should be adlected into the Senate, thus outnumbering the old 
Senators two to one. These two accounts show sufficient simi- 
larity to be regarded as referring to a single scheme by which 
Senators and Hquites were to be somehow associated and which 
at least one of our two authors has misreported. Plutarch, 
especially on constitutional questions, is not above inaccuracy ; 


* Pp. 81-3. 

7 The chief evidence is set out in Greenidge-Clay, Sources, pp. 26-7; 
ef. also Broughton, Magistrates, I, pp. 517-18; and C. A. H., IX, pp. 52 ff. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 36-8; see especially p. 35, n. 5 (p. 36). 

°C. Gr., 5, 2f. Mommsen (St.-R., III, p. 530, n. 1) erroneously 
ascribes to Plutarch the statement that the 300 Hquites were to be 
adlected into the Senate. 


10 Per, lx. 
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but we have no warrant for assuming that either his scheme as 
a whole or its connection with the courts is pure invention or 
has been seriously misunderstood. The Epitomator of Livy in 
general deserves little credit for accuracy in summarising or 
even for care in reading his author: ** thus, that he merely 
omitted to state the connection of his scheme with the jury 
courts is an easy assumption; even his figures, in spite of his 
emphasis, may be doubted; but that there must be something 
genuine that he is trying to report appears to be beyond question. 

Various attempts have been made to combine the statements 
of these two authors and reconcile them with our other sources. 
Most attractive, perhaps, is the solution advanced by Last in the 
Cambridge Ancient History.'* Starting from the fact that 
Gracchus’ law ne quis iudicio circumueniatur applies only to 
Senators,'* he argues that this law must have been passed at a 
time when the participation of Hquites (as such) in the jury 
courts was not yet envisaged.1* He is therefore inclined’ to 
accept the Epitomator’s account as accurately reporting a pro- 
posal, which, however, was later dropped in favour of the law 
transferring (as most of our sources report) the courts entirely 
to the Equites. On this view, Plutarch’s account of the SixaoriKds 
vowos is an inaccurate version of the Epitomator’s scheme for 
increasing the size of the Senate. This interpretation is, how- 
ever, faced with a formidable difficulty: the one point (beyond 


11 For an interesting test see Balsdon, P. B.S. R., XIV (1938), p. 100. 

12 7X, pp. 52f. This is based on an analysis by Warde Fowler in 
E.H.R., XX (1905), pp. 425f. Another solution, conjecturally intro- 
ducing Senators into a gap in the Tabula Bembina (Levi in Riv. Fil., 
N.S. VII [1929], pp. 383 f.), cannot be fruitfully discussed unless sup- 
porting evidence for such a step is adduced. On the uselessness of 
attempts to differentiate between lex iudiciaria and lex repetundarum, 
see Warde Fowler, op. cit., p. 429; Tibiletti, op. cit., pp. 33 f. 

18 Cic., Cluent., 151-4. On the application of this law see (most 
recently) Sherwin-White in J. R.S., XLII (1952), p. 46. 

14Qn this, Last’s arguments (pp. 53-4) are decisive. 

15 See especially p. 70. He also supports this (following Warde 
Fowler, op. cit., pp. 427-8) by noting (pp. 52-3) the Epitomator’s sur- 
prise at what he found in Livy—a surprise which should have made him 
attentive. But the Epitomator was still capable of misunderstanding 
what he found; and emendations in his text have also been proposed 
(in decurias for in curiam and the omission of in senatu as a bad 
gloss) to bring it into line with Plutarch’s account. 
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the number of Senators) in which the accounts of Plutarch and 
the Epitomator agree is that each states that the proposal he 
reports actually became law. The Epitomator says that Grac- 
chus “ perniciosas aliquot leges tulit,” and gives this law among 
his three examples. Plutarch goes further and adds that after 
the adoption of the law the People entrusted Gracchus with the 
selection of the new panel of Equestrian jurors.1* If we accept 
these varying accounts (as it seems we should do) as based on 
fact, we cannot easily ignore this point of agreement. But once 
we accept it, we are forced to believe that a proposal to treble 
the size of the Senate was actually passed—without leaving any 
other trace in our sources—and (we should have to add) later 
repealed, perhaps after Gracchus had already been assigned the 
task of selecting the new Senators; and that its place was taken, 
without any very clear reason, by a law transferring the jury 
courts to the Hquites. Nor could we easily account for the 
fact that a measure of such general importance, upsetting the 
whole basis of Roman political life, is reported by Plutarch as 
a jury law.*7 It therefore seems easier to follow Plutarch’s 
entirely coherent version,'® on which this difficulty does not arise: 
for if Gracchus later came to the conclusion that the Senate 
ought not to have even a share in the courts, the first ler tudici- 
aria might well be repealed by a second to that effect; and as 
the former would only have been on the statute book for a short 
time (and almost certainly never applied in practice in the trial 
of a case), it might well have been blotted out from most of 
our sources by its more effective successor. In that case we may 
put the law ne quis iudicio circumueniatur at the very beginning 


16 Per. Ix; C. Gr., 6, 1. A minor point is that Plutarch calls this law 
dicaorixds (5.2)—i.e., he probably found lex iudiciaria in his sourcee— 
and that could hardly apply to a law increasing the size of the Senate. 
On Gracchus’ power to select the jurors, see Warde Fowler, op. cit., 
pp. 430-1: a difficult view. But no convincing explanation has been 
advanced. 

17 See last note and text. Warde Fowler (loc. cit.) thinks that the 
law lapsed because Fannius as consul refused to carry it out. If so, 
why did not Gracchus enforce it, at a time when he was able to transfer 
the jury courts to the Equites? 

18 For an attempt to bring the Epitomator into line with Plutarch by 
emendation, see n. 15 above. It is not by any means impossible, though 
perhaps unnecessary: it is as easy to distrust his intelligence as his 
text. 
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of Gracchus’ tribunician legislation, as a first and immediate 
attack on the notorious corruption of the courts,'® an attack 
which was later intensified, as his programme developed, by a 
blow at the root of the evil—the Senatorial monopoly of the 
courts. Yet Gracchus did not at once exclude Senators from 
the courts, but, in accordance with his ideas (at that stage) 
of balanced reform, associated Knights and Senators on the 
juries. After this—as appears from most of our sources 7°— 
there must have been a final stage, after the intransigent hostility 
of the ruling clique had turned the reformer into a revolu- 
tionary: safeguards and balance were thrown to the winds in a 
desperate attempt to play off the Yquites against the Senate.” 
We thus have three laws: (a) the lex Sempronia ne quis udicio 
circumueniatur ; ** (b) a lex iudiciaria setting up mixed juries; ** 
(c) a law transferring the courts to the Hquites. 


II 
The Lex Acilia Repetundarum and M’, Acilius Glabrio. 


In the whole of our sources there are only two passages in 
the Verrines (with scholia) in which the Lex Acilia Repetun- 
darum is mentioned. In the first ** Cicero reminds M’. Acilius 
Glabrio, the praetor in charge of the court, of the law passed 
by his father, “qua lege populus Romanus de pecuniis repe- 
tundis optimis iudiciis seuerissimisque iudicibus usus est.” In 
the second 75 we are informed that the Lex Acilia provided for 
ampliatio and was superseded (in this respect) by the law of 
Glaucia, which introduced comperendinatio.*® Tibiletti seems 


19 App., B.C., 22. Last has exploded the theory (from which even 
Warde Fowler does not wholly escape) that Gracchus’ aims and methods 
were clearly worked out from the start. 

20See n. 7 above. 

21On the development of Gracchus’ programme, see Last in C. A. H., 
IX, pp. 49f. His conclusions are accepted (most recently) by Brough- 
ton, Mag., I, 515. 

22 See n. 13 above and text. 

23 See n. 16 above and text. 

24 7 Verr., 51. 

25 2 Verr., I, 26—a terminus ante quem for our dating. 

26 For the interpretation of this, and for proof of the uselessness of 
the scholiast’s comments on our passages, see Balsdon, op. cit. (n.11), 
pp. 102 and 108f. (Cf. Mommsen, G.S., I, p. 18.) 
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to consider that we have not enough information for dating the 
law of Acilius or determining its contents and purpose; and he 
is inclined, especially in view of the fact that we have no other 
references to it, to consider it as of little importance.?’ But, 
while admitting that Cicero is trying to flatter the son of the 
author of this law, we may still draw some conclusions from 
Cicero’s references to him and to the law itself.?§ 


The first reference is the more important and has therefore 
been quoted in full. It tells us clearly, above all, that the law 
of Acilius was actually applied in that portion of it which settled 
the composition of juries. This precludes any attempt to 
identify it with Gracchus’ first judiciary law [(b) above], or to 
explain the lack of references to it in our sources (apart from 
these two) by assuming that it did not deal with this contro- 
versial question at all, but confined itself to some technical 
points that would arouse no interest. Indeed, we may go further 
than this: it is very difficult to believe, on Cicero’s wording, that 
Acilius did not introduce some change into the composition of 
the juries—that he lifted his clause relating to this subject from 
a predecessor, perhaps even totidem uerbis.*® Cicero could, after 
all, have found some more general and noncommittal words of 
praise for the law (e.g. simply optima et seuerissima), if all 
he wanted was to appeal to Glabrio; yet he chooses with great 
emphasis to specify the excellence of the tudicia and iudices 
under this law. Nor can it be validly objected that this particular 
emphasis is called for by the context: on the contrary, careful 
reading shows that the context has to some extent been creatcd 
for this passage. Cicero has devoted much space (in sections 
38-50) to the corruption of the Senatorial courts and to ex- 
pressing the hope that this case will mark a new beginning. 
He then (§ 51) turns to Glabrio, asking him to ensure this. 
It is precisely at this point that Glabrio’s father and his law 
are mentioned, and there follows a short appeal to Glabrio’s 
laus domestica (§ 52). There can be little doubt that Cicero 
decided to introduce that appeal at this point—where there is 
no particular compositional reason for it—mainly because the 


27 Op. cit. (n.1), pp. 81-2; 96-7. 
£8 On the technical matter of ampliatio, see n. 26 above. 
2° This is the tentative view of Tibiletti (pp. 81-3). 
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mention of Acilius’ law, itself called for by the long disquisition 
on tudicia and wudices, naturally led into it. 

The words following the passage quoted are also of great 
interest: they praise the energy of the elder Acilius in fighting 
against homines audacissimi.*° Now, although we cannot tell 
with certainty to what incident this refers,** it is most reasonable 
to suppose that it is to the passing of Acilius’ judiciary law—a 
task which, after 123, was in every other case of which we have 
any knowledge beset with difficulties and surrounded with acri- 
monious faction fighting; ** in fact, it would a priori be most 
surprising if Acilius’ law had had a smooth passage.** Once we 
agree that the passing of his law is meant, the question next 
arises: who were the homines audacissimi who opposed it? The 
term is, of course, very suitable for those who object to seweris- 
simi wudices ; and we must take this question in conjunction with 
the further question: who were the sewerissimi iudices to whom 
Acilius entrusted the courts, with (in the eyes of Cicero) such 
beneficial results ? 

These questions, it seems, can be satisfactorily answered by 
a study of Cicero’s tone and attitude in this speech: he has the 
highest praise for the merits of the Equestrian jurors who sat 
on the juries until they were removed by Sulla,** and he brands 
the Senatorial juries that followed them as venal and altogether 
disgraceful.** The sewerissimi iudices and optima iudicia with 
which Acilius blessed the Roman People can, in the context of 
the First Verrine, only be Equestrian juries. But if that is 


80“ Si Glabrionis patris uim et acrimoniam ceperis ad resistendum 
hominibus audacissimis” (§ 52). 

31The words about Scaevola, which immediately follow, are not 
explicable on our evidence. 

32 The absence of any other evidence about struggles round the Acilian 
Law cannot be used as an argument against this without begging the 
question of its identity. Between 123 and 91, the laws of Gracchus, 
Caepio, Glaucia, and Drusus are attested as controversial. 

83 This is Tibiletti’s suggestion, based on the lack of evidence (op. cit., 
pp- 81-3) ; he does not consider this Ciceronian passage. (Cf. last note.) 

84 See especially § 38: “cognoscet ex me populus Romanus quid sit 
quamobrem, cum equester ordo iudicaret annos prope quinquaginta 
continuos, nullo iudice equite Romano iudicante ne tenuissima quidem 
suspicio acceptae pecuniae ob rem iudicandam constituta sit.” 

85 Cf, the series of examples following the passage quoted in the 
last note. 
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so, the audacitssimi who brazenly opposed this excellent law must 
be those who wanted to protect administrative corruption by 
resisting the establishment of— according to Cicero—these just 
juries: i.e. those who unsuccessfully resisted the establishment 
of Equestrian juries. In fact, to put it in non-controversial 
language: Acilius, against strong opposition,®® passed a law 
setting up Equestrian juries. 

Now we know that the law of Acilius must come between 
those of Gracchus and Glaucia, unless it is identical with the 
former: for with the law of Glaucia, which succeeded it, it is 
clearly contrasted by Cicero himself,*’ while only two effective 
laws (the Calpurnian and the Junian) preceded the establish- 
ment of Equestrian juries by Gracchus. Thus, unless the law 
of Acilius is identical with the last one ascribed to Gracchus 
[(c) in our enumeration], it must be one that restored the state 
of affairs he established.** Yet, as far as we know, that state 
of affairs was, in our period, upset only once—and then with 
much commotion: that was in 106, by the consul Caepio, whose 
law was repealed by Glaucia.*® Thus, unless we conjecturally 
interpolate in our series a totally unknown law, upsetting the 
Gracchan reform and later repealed by Acilius—unless we resort 
to such a flimsy expedient, we are led by the study of Cicero’s 
evidence to the probability that the ler Aczlia is identical with 
the final law of Gracchus. 

We must now look at what other evidence we have on the 
elder Acilius.*° He was married to the daughter of a Mucius 
Scaevola, probably the Augur Quintus, related to the cos. 133 
(a supporter of Tiberius Gracchus) and himself of Gracchan 
sympathies.*! He died when his son was a child—which is per- 


86 This is Mommsen’s view (it seems), though he does not argue it 
and states it with somewhat misleading conciseness (“Cicero eum 
fortissimum dicit . . . homo etiamtum popularis ”—G.S., I, p. 18; cf. 
21). 

872 Verr., I, 26. 

88 We have seen that the view that Acilius’ provisions on juries were 
merely a translatio of those of Gracchus is not acceptable—For the 
Lex Calpurnia and Lex Junia, see Tab. Bemb., 1. 74 = 81. 

8° See especially Balsdon, op. cit. (n. 11), pp. 106-8—unaffected by 
the Tarentine fragment. 

‘0 For the sources and their interpretation, see Klebs, R.-H., s.v. 
“ Acilius,” col. 256; Miinzer, Rém. Ad., pp. 275-9. 

“ Publius himself according to the scholiast; but Miinzer’s arguments 
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haps why we hear so little about him, though political events 
may have retarded his advancement—and Scaevola watched 
over the education of that son, the later praetor of 70 and consul 
of 6%. The younger Glabrio’s date of birth is, unfortunately, 
not recorded. He was the aequalis of his colleague C. Piso and 
older than L. Torquatus (cos. 65), as appears from his place in 
“ the Brutus.*? Miinzer puts the date of his birth about 110; 
we may safely go up to at least 111 or 112.*° 

These Acilii Glabriones (father and son) must be descended 
from the cos. 154, famous for the fact that the Andria of Terence 
was first performed in his curule aedileship; and he in his turn 
is (as Livy tells us) the son of the cos. 191, the family’s first 
consul.** If we put the birth of the cos. 67 in 112 (see above), 
we can fit in either one or two generations between the cos. 154 
and him: if we put the date of birth of his father (the author 
of the Lex Repetundarum) about 145 or later, we have to 
assume two; ** if we put it somewhat earlier, he can himself be 
the son of the cos. 154. Neither course is impossible; but we 
know nothing of any Acilius between the cos. 154 and the author 
of the Lex Acilia, and the hypothesis of his existence should not 
be resorted to if it is not needed. Consideration of the stemma 
of the Glabriones shows that it is not.*® If, however, we assume 


(loc. cit.) in favour of the elder Quintus are convincing. On him and 
his views, see Miinzer, R.-H., s. v. “ Mucius,” col. 432. 

42 Cic., Brutus, 239. 

“8 Miinzer, Rém. Ad., p. 276. Nepos (Att., 1, 9) mentions L. Tor- 
quatus, C. Marius filius, and M. Cicero as boyhood friends of Atticus— 
probably in order of age. (At least we know that Cicero was the 
youngest.) C. Marius was 27 years old when he entered upon his con- 
sulate of 82 (App., B.C., 87—to be accepted; see Miinzer, R.-E., s.v. 
“ Marius,” col. 1812); therefore he was born in 110. L. Torquatus was 
probably older than Marius (Nep., Att., loc. cit.), and Acilius was 
older than Torquatus (Brut., loc. cit.) ; therefore 112 is safe enough. 

44 On these men, see Klebs, R.-H., s. v. “ Acilius,” cols. 255 f. 

‘5 This is Tibiletti’s suggestion (op. cit., p. 17) and its implication; 
he does not discuss the stemma. 

46 The following Acilii Glabriones are known: 

(1) tr. pl. 201; aed. pl. 197; pr. 196; cos. 191 (as novus homo)— 
born not later than 235. 

(2) II uir aed. ded. 181; aed. cur. 166; cos. suff. 154—born ca. 200. 
(3) tr. pl. (2?) between 123 and 100 (probable date of Glaucia’s law). 

(4) pr. 70; cos. 67—born 112? 

(5) a son of (4), born 81 (see Miinzer, Rém. Ad., p. 276). 

(1) will have been 35 years of age when (2) was born; (4) was over 
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that the author of the Lex Acilia is the son of the cos. 154, we 
must put his birth about 155—and that makes him the aequalis 
of C. Gracchus.*7 Again the simplest hypothesis (avoiding the 
interpolation of unknowns) leads us to C. Gracchus, and we 
arrive at an Acilius Glabrio married to the daughter of a pro- 
Gracchan and himself probably of the same age as C. Gracchus. 
It would, therefore, not be at all surprising if his law were pro- 
Gracchan and not too remote in time from the years of C. 
Gracchus’ chief activity. 

Though on each of our two paths we have had to bridge some 
gaps by conjecture (choosing what seemed simplest in each 
case), the convergence of these two totally independent investiga- 
tions—into the implications of Cicero’s text and into our other 
information on the elder Glabrio—may give us some confidence. 
Despite the loss of one of our signposts, the supposed “ Lex 
Rubria Acilia,” *® we may reach the conclusion that the Lez 
Acilia Repetundarum was, like the Lex Rubria founding the 
colony of Junonia, part of the Gracchan legislation and is, as 
such, identical with the law of the Tabula Bembina.*® Follow- 


30 when (5) was born; (3) died when (4) was a child and may well 
have been not very young when his son was born. The Acilii seem to 
have married late, and not more than two generations (i. e. no unknowns) 
are needed to fill a gap of less than 90 years between (2) and (4). 
If we do wish to interpolate unrecorded Acilii, it is as easy to make (3) 
a younger son (even his praenomen is not well attested) as to interpolate 
another whole generation; but it is as unnecessary. Intervals of 45 years 
between the consulships of successive generations of even the noblest 
families are by no means unheard of. To take a case not too distant 
in time from that of Glabrio (cos. 67), the L. Metellus who was consul 
(probably swo anno) in 68 was probably a son (though not the eldest) 
of the cos. 113 (see Miinzer, R.-Z., s.v. “ Caecilius,” nos. 74 and 84). 
Cf. also the birth dates of C. Marius and his son, the younger Marius 
(see n. 43 above, and R.-H., Suppl. VI, col. 1367). 

‘7QOn his date of birth, see Miinzer, R.-H., s.v. “ Sempronius,” col. 
1377. 

*8 See n. 2 above and text. Mommsen, incidentally, did not overstress 
its importance (G@.S., I, p. 21: “tenue neque tamen plane spernendum 
indicium ”) ; though if he had not had it, he would perhaps have devoted 
more detailed attention to the rest of the evidence. 

*° That the Tabula Bembina gives us part of the Gracchan legislation 
has never been successfully contested and is accepted by Tibiletti. Warde 
Fowler (op. cit. [n. 12], p. 429, n. 25) notes that Gracchus’ measure is 
never called lee Sempronia. (But cf. Tac., Ann., XII, 60—not, of course, 
to be pressed.) 
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ing Last’s analysis of C. Gracchus’ programme, we may be more 
precise than Mommsen and date it in 122, when C. Gracchus 
had arrived at his final position on this matter. Perhaps the 
very fact that he had already passed a judiciary law which he 
himself now wished to have superseded made him entrust Acilius 
with the final law; though, with the attested example of the 
Lex Rubria before us, we need not insist on this suggestion. 
This law, then, held the field (as far as we know) until it was, 
in its essential part, superseded by that of Caepio in 106.°° 

There is still, even apart from the removal of a false signpost, 
one great service that Tibiletti’s resolution of the “ Lex Rubria 
Acilia” into a Lex Rubria followed by a Lex Acilia has done: 
we may now, with a clear conscience and without resort to 
doubtful expedients, leave the Lex Rubria on Junonia in 123, 
where all our specific sources put it,>! and the Lex Acilia Repe- 
tundarum in 122, where it appears to belong: Rubrius and 
Acilius were members of successive colleges.*? 


E. BapIAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


5° Tibiletti’s inferences (pp. 82-3) from the fact that the Lew Agraria 
is engraved on the back of the Tabula Bembina are not stressed by the 
author and advanced only in the context of his whole argument. With- 
out it, we can think of many ways—only some of the possible ones are 
suggested by Balsdon, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 114—in which this fact could 
have come about. 

51 See Broughton, Mag., I, pp. 519-20; Tibiletti, op. cit., pp. 32-3. 

52 The author wishes to thank Mr. Last and Professor Syme for kindly 
reading and improving this article in manuscript (they are not, of 
course, responsible for the views expressed or for errors remaining) ; 
also the University of Sheffield for generously assisting the research of 
which this is a parergon. 


THE FIRST REGNAL YEAR OF ANTIGONUS 
GONATAS.1 


Some uncertainty still surrounds the circumstances and date 
of the accession and the first regnal year of Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia.? New evidence has recently appeared that 
enables us at least to fix, with an approach to certainty, the 
year from which he dated his reign. This is a decree from 
Amphipolis which dates itself BacAcdovros *Avrvyovov Erous Kal 
reooapaxoorov, and which falls in midsummer (Gorpiaios, July/ 
August: R.-H., XIV, col. 1664) of that year. In this paper 
I ask whether the stone can yield decisive evidence for the 
first regnal year of Antigonus; then, without circularity, whether 
a date is implied for the foundation of the Asclepieia at Cos, 
an invitation to which the decree acknowledges; finally, what the 
circumstances of the invitation and response may be. 

We have first to examine the ancient traditions regarding 
the accession of Antigonus. It will be remembered that the 
date of his accession to the throne and his first regnal year 
are not necessarily the same.* 


I, Antigonus ruled for 33 years. Armenian table of Mace- 
donian kings, Eusebius, I, 241, 18 Schoene; Armenian 
table of Thessalian kings, I, 245, 34. The variant 34 is 
given by the Greek table of Macedonian kings I, 242, 18 
and by the Armenian text, I, 243, 6: F. Gr. H., 260 F 
31. 3. 

II. He ruled for 37 years, 276/5-240/39. Armenian text 
of the Olympiad-years, I, 237, 13-17: F.Gr.H., 260 
F 3. 12. 

III. He ruled for 43 years. Armenian text, I, 237, 9: 


1][ wish to thank Professors S. Dow, C. Edson, and A. D. Nock and 
Mr. W. M. Calder for most helpful suggestions. 

2? The matter is argued by Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913), pp. 112, 
n. 3; 434, n. 6; 478; Beloch, Gr. G.?, IV, 2 (1927), pp. 104ff.; ef. 
Ferguson, C.P., XXIV (1929), p. 29 and n. 

® Herzog-Klaffenbach, Asyliewrkunden aus Kos (Abh. Berl. Ak. 1952), 
No. 6.19. Cf. review by the writer, A.J. A., LVIII (1954), pp. 173-4. 

‘Naturally one expects a ruler to try to date his reign as early as 
possible, as was apparently done by Antigonus’ son and successor 
Demetrius II: cf. n. 6. 
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F. Gr. H., 260 F 3.12. The figure 44 is given in the 
Greek text, I, 238, 10. 44 years is also given by Medius 
ap. Ps.-Lucian, Macrob. 11. 

IV. He ruled for 10 entire years in Greece before he attained 
the sovereignty in Macedon. Greek and Armenian texts, 
I, 237-8, 11: F. Gr. H., 260 F 3. 12. 

V. He obtained the sovereignty within the 125th Olympiad, 
or by 277/6 at latest. Fourth life of Aratus (Wester- 
mann, Biypado, p. 60, 15).5 


Some preliminary evaluation of these sources is possible. The 
Eusebian lists are fertile in small errors such as the variants 
33: 34 and 43: 44; in this case there is a strong probability that 
the figure 44, attested by Medius (tradition III), is correct as 
a representation of the original reading of the lists or their 
source. Moreover the Aratus-life (V) deserves consideration 
apart from I-IV. It is also clear that we may at once reject 
both I and ITI (they must, however, be rationally accounted for; 
see below) as being formally contradicted by our inscription, 
since at the time of the Amphipolis decree Antigonus had ruled 
for 40 years and was in his 41st. Tradition III appears to be 
possible according to the decree. To see whether it is more than 
possible one must ask what year it implies for the beginning of 
Antigonus’ rule. His death is fixed as occurring in 240/39.° 


5T do not think that we need to reckon with yet another tradition. 
A. Mayer, Philol., LXXI (1912), pp. 228f., suggested 279/8, a date 
which cannot be correct. No doubt it is based on the false supposition 
that Antigonus succeeded Ptolemy Keraunos immediately after the 
latter’s death; but such a view overlooks the fact that the Eusebian 
lists present a rapid succession of kings (Meleager, Antipater, Sosthe- 
nes) followed by an anarchy. Diodorus notes only an anarchy after 
Keraunos. Any suggestion that Antigonus began to rule directly fol- 
lowing Keraunos’ death therefore overlooks the unanimous, though 
confused, testimony that this was not the case. Mayer’s citation of 
Paus., I, 16, 2 and Memnon, 14 (F. Gr. H., 434 F 8) is nugatory, since 
these appear equally carelessly to ignore the interregnum. Had An- 
tigonus really gained Macedonia in 279/8, we may be sure that no 
ancient source would have invented these temporary sovereigns, much 
less an anarchy. I may anticipate to say that Antigonus cannot have 
dated his reign from this year 279/8: for he would then die in the 
39th year of his rule, and the Amphipolis decree shows that he did not. 

® Polyb., II, 44, 2: his successor Demetrius II ruled for 10 years and 
died in 229, repi rhv mpwrny eis ‘Pwuaiwy. This year 
is in fact 230/29 (Attic): Antigonus died in 240/39. So too tradition 
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Forty-four years back from this year brings us to 284/3; this I 
take to be the first regnal year implied by III. 

The relation of 284/3 to events in the life of Demetrius I, 
Antigonus’ father, must now be considered. He began to rule 
in 294/3: I. G., I1*®, 646 shows that he received the surrender 
of Athens shortly before 9 Elaphebolion 294 (archon Nicostra- 
tus); from Plutarch, Demetr., 35-7 we learn that he did not 
actually reach Macedonia and begin to rule there until late in 
the year: 294/3 was then the beginning of his rule. He ceased 
to rule in 288/7: I. G., II?, 650 proves Athens free of him by 


11 Hecatombaion 288/% (archon Diocles).? Demetrius did not 
die then, but rather retired from Macedonia and tried to besiege 


Athens. The siege did not begin before spring 287: J. G., II’, 
651 shows that Athens was still able to import corn as late as 
Anthesterion 288/7. When the siege failed, Demetrius crossed 
to Asia in summer 287; with his departure from Greece his son 
Antigonus became the representative of his house on the main- 
land. Demetrius will have spent part of 286 in his march to 
Cappadocia; the rest of that year and part of 285 in his war 
with Seleucus (Plut., 46-50). He was captured (presumably) 
in 285 and died during the third year of his captivity (Plut., 
52). His death fell in 284/3.8 

This chronology of the career of Demetrius I (worked out in 
detail by Beloch) will fit tradition III, that Antigonus ruled 
from 284/3 to 240/39, or 44 years. What meaning has tradition 
IV? As has been seen by both Tarn and Beloch, Porphyry 
(in Eusebius) cannot, or should not, mean that Antigonus ruled 
from 284/3 to 274/3 and then at last, in 273, became king of 
Macedon (sc. by conquering the Kelts near Lysimacheia) : for 
this would be contradicted by the Aratus-life (V above), which 
dates the victory over the Kelts to 277/6 at latest.° Porphyry 


II. The recently discovered manumission which is said to be dated 
to the 28th year of Demetrius II (M. Andronikos, ’Apxaia: émvypagai 
Bepoias, 1950: cf. J. H.S., LX XIII [1953], p. 187) does nct affect this 
date. Apparently—I have not seen the book—the best explanation is 
that Demetrius exercised a co-regency with his father from 256 at latest. 
7The Eusebian lists allow Demetrius I either 6 or 6% years: Plut., 
Demetr., 44 gives him 7; but the inscription must take precedence over 
Plutarch. I retain the date for Diocles as given in Pritchett-Meritt, 
Chron. Hellen. Ath. (1940); but see Appendix. 
®So Eus., I, 247, 31: F. Gr. H., 260 F 32. 2. 
* Tarn’s date for the battle, 277 (p. 166, n. 104) seems to me correct. 
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or his source will therefore mean that Antigonus was in fact 
ruler, in default of his father, from 287/6; but that owing to 
the struggle for Macedonia in which he alone was finally success- 
ful, he did not gain actual power in the north until 277/6. The 
10-year period was 287-277. Traditions IV and V are, so inter- 
preted, entirely compatible.'° 

Moreover, this explanation of the “ten years’ rule in Greece ” 
before Antigonus came to power in Macedonia accounts, as Tarn 
(p. 112, n. 3) saw, for tradition I, that Antigonus ruled for 34 
(33) years only: that is, someone merely subtracted 10 years 
from the correct reign of 44 years, believing no doubt that this 
computation accommodated the 10-years tradition; but the 10- 
year rule is in fact wholly independent of the question, when 
Antigonus succeeded his father in the Antigonid house. 

We have still to examine tradition II. The figure 37 may 
readily be recognized as a reckoning from the date of Antigonus’ 
acquisition of true power after the battle with the Kelts, viz. 
277/6, to the known date of his death, 240/39; but, as stated 
above, we know that II cannot be correct as a witness of the 
claimed length of Antigonus’ rule. This raises our main 
question, When did Antigonus begin to reckon his own rule? 
Two dates alone are possible, as allowing a reign of at least 40 
years in accordance with the Amphipolis decree, viz. 287/6 and 
284/3.11_ Nor are we now limited to a subjective choice between 
these two dates, for the following reason. 

No. 1 in Klaffenbach’s article (cf. note 3) is a royal letter 
from Ptolemy II Philadelphus to Cos (older text, Welles, Royal 
Correspondence [1934], No. 21). Our only date for the letter 
is before (? January) 246, since Ptolemy II died in that year.” 


10 Tarn also argued (p. 112, n. 3) that J. G., II, 5, 323 b (= IT?, 683) 
proved Antigonus to be ruling in 275/4. The evidence for this view must 
be abandoned, because Polyeuctus, the archon of this inscription, can no 
longer be dated so early. Pritchett-Meritt place him in 249/8, but his 
exact date is not known. 

11 Tarn’s suggestion, followed by Woodward, note 16 below, that he 
dated from 277/6 (p. 434, n. 6) is now unnecessary, since it would allow 
a reign of only 37 years. 

127 cannot, of course, rule on the fine points of Egyptian chronology. 
But the attempt of Ernst Meyer, Unters. zur Chronologie d. ersten 
Ptolemder auf Grund d. Papyri (1925), to lower the traditional dates by 
one year, so that Ptolemy II would have turned his power over to 
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Conversely, No. 8, from Ainos, mentions a King Ptolemy and 
a Queen Berenike: the reference is clearly to Ptolemy III 
Kuergetes I, who turned northward after his victories in Asia 
(245) and conquered certain Thracian holdings (references, 
Beloch?, IV, 2, pp. 346f.). Now, the decrees published in 
Asylieurkunden are responses to invitations, tendered by the 
Coan @ewpoi, to attend the Asclepieia at Cos; and it is to be 
assumed that the embassy executed its entire circuit within a 
single summer. The decrees must be dated, all of them, to one 
year. But if this is so, one or other of the two Ptolemaic stones 
must be disengaged from the main body of decrees, since they 
cannot both fall in the same year. Klaffenbach is indubitably 
right in regarding No. 1, of Ptolemy II, as the extraneous stone 
(Asylieurk., p. 28). All the other decrees are therefore to be 
dated after 246 and in fact after 245, inasmuch as Ptolemy III 
was engaged in Asia in that year and could not invade Thrace. 

To return to the choice between 287/6 and 284/3 as the first 
regnal year of Antigonus: if we test the year 287/6 as candidate 
for the first year, the 41st year will be found to be 247/63 yet 
we require that the 41st year shall fall after mid-246 at the 
earliest, and for this reason 287/6 may be ruled out as the 
first regnal year. We are left with 284/3 alone: from this year, 
and from no other, Antigonus dated the years of his rule. His 
first year of rule was 283/2, and his 41st year was 243/2."° 

But in what month did the Macedonian king-year begin? 
The communis opinio is that the kings dated their years from 
1 Dios (about mid-October, Beloch*, IV, 2, p. 38). This date 
will fit the Amphipolis decree, which is dated 19 Gorpiaios, that 
is well within August; the 42nd year of Antigonus would not 
begin until October 242. There are indeed two minor difficulties. 
First, Demetrius died in spring 283. Why did Antigonus not 
begin to reckon his rule from spring, not from October, 283? 


Ptolemy III in 247 but would have lived to 245, does not appear to have 
won favor: Tarn, C.R., XL (1926), pp. 86-7; Bevan, Hist. of Egypt 
under the Ptol. Dynasty, p. 386 (he follows Meyer in his text). I there- 
fore suppose that Ptolemy II died in 246 and that Ptolemy III ascended 
in that year. See now Tarn and Griffith, Hellenistic Civ. (1952), p. 18 
(January 246). 

18 Indeed his piety toward his father made it unlikely that he would 
begin to date his years while Demetrius was still alive (Plut., Demetr., 
53; I owe this suggestion to Prof. Edson), pace Ferguson, cited in n. 2. 
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We may answer that he did not hear of his father’s death at 
once, perhaps not until summer was well on; and since he could 
hardly go back to 1 Dios 284, when his father still lived, he 
decided to ignore the precise moment of Demetrius’ death and 
to date from the nearest 1 Dios, i. e. 283. Second, Medius and 
Eusebius (tradition III) credit him with a reign of 44 years, 
But it is established that he died in spring 239. If he dated 
his rule from October 283, he fell short of 44 years by a few 
months; but since he was in his 44th year and had only a few 
months to go, the source of III may well have rounded off to 
the nearest complete year.** 

We may then hold to 1 Dios as the beginning of the king- 
year. And since the Amphipolis decree was passed in August 
of Antigonus’ 41st year, we may date it to summer 242. More- 
over, the Asclepieia were to be held (sc. for the first time as a 
penteteric festival, Asyliewrk., No. 12.15) in the 9th month 
after the decree from Kassandreia (No. 6. 17), which presumably 
was very close in date to the Amphipolis decree: the first pente- 
teric Asclepieia were therefore held in spring 242/1.*® 

We can also now date firmly another document, a letter from 


Demetrius the son of Antigonus to Harpalos, the prefect of 
Beroea.’® The inscription dates itself to the 36th year of Anti- 
gonus, which we now know to be 248/7. (This is, as far as I 
know, the only other dated inscription of Antigonus.) As re- 
marked by Woodward, Demetrius must be supposed to be acting 
as regent for his father. Where then is Antigonus? I should 
reply, at Corinth: for I believe Tarn correct in dating Antigonus’ 


14Tarn (p. 434, n. 6) and Woodward (cited, note 16) find a difficulty 
in the fact that Antigonus will have dated by the regular Macedonian 
king-year even though his country was in turmoil and he was a king 
without a capital. Although I cannot share this sense of difficulty, I 
should reply that when he became de facto king of Macedonia he could 
easily have revised his reckoning (which perhaps had never been used 
on any official documents) to accord with Macedonian practice. The 
adjustment, if there was one, was trifling. 

15 This result agrees wholly with that of Klaffenbach. I have presumed 
only to analyze fully the sources and to supply the necessary as- 
sumptions. 

16 Found by Wace; published by A. M. Woodward, B.S.A., XVIII 
(1911-12), pp. 134 ff.; Syll.8, 459. Best text, Cormack, B.8.A., XL 
(1939-40), pp. 14-16. 
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recovery of Corinth to just this year (pp. 370, n. 5; 374, n. 16).*” 
But Antigonus left for Corinth some time before he sent for 
Demetrius to join him there (Plut., Arat., 17). Perhaps we 
may press the evidence and say that, since Demetrius has not 
yet left Macedonia, the decree is likely to fall before spring 247, 
that is in the earlier part of the year 248/7. 


I turn to the occasion of the founding of pan-Hellenic, 
penteteric Asclepieia at this time. Unfortunately we cannot 
say much about the political circumstances of Cos in 242. We 
know that it was a favored satellite of the Ptolemies in the 
middle years of s. III, owing no doubt to the birth there of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus.** Cos was also the scene of one of 
the two famous sea-battles between Egypt and Macedonia at 
some time near the middle of the century.1® We must also 
believe that Ptolemy III, who owned Cos, is responsible for the 
institution of these games. Nor can the Asclepieia be meant 
as funeral games for Ptolemy II: too much time has elapsed, 
and we find no mention of Philadelphus’ name in the decrees. 
They are rather to be associated somehow with the fortunes of the 
new king. 


These facts are not much; but perhaps we can obtain a clue 
from the foundation of the Paneia and the Soteira by Antigonus 
on Delos about 245.2° These apparently follow the conclusion of 
Antigonus’ war with Egypt of which the two most famous battles 
are those of Andros and of Cos. Tarn himself has restored the 
terms of the peace between the northern and the southern king 
with masterly skill.?1 Antigonus did not devote the closing years 


17 Curiously, the recovery is placed in 246 by Tarn and Griffith, p. 18. 
Yet the main argument previously used by Tarn had been that Corinth 
was recovered before the accession of Ptolemy III. As to the date of the 
letter, Woodward had supposed that Beloch’s view (which he did not 
share) would date the text to 249/8. That date would depend on 
assuming that Antigonus had dated from 1 Dios 284, which Beloch did 
not do. 

18 Briefly, Paton-Hicks, Inscr. of Cos, pp. xxxivf.; Biirchner, R.-E., 
XXII, cols. 1479 f.; Gow, Theocritus, I, p. xxvi; Schol. Callim. Hym. 4, 
165 (Pf.). 

1° Last discussed by Manni, Athenaeum, XXX (1952), pp. 182-90. 

20So Tarn, p. 380; cf. J.H.S., XXIX (1909), pp. 271 ff.; Ferguson, 
ibid., XXX (1910), pp. 191 ff. 

21 J,H.S., XXIX (1909), pp. 284f. Intimacy between the Antigonids 
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of his life to a hasty attempt to crush Egypt: rather each nation 
was allowed a sphere in the Aegean, and Egypt was allowed to 
expand northward, if possible at the expense of the Seleucid 
empire to Antigonus’ east. We now know that the Thracian 
conquests of Ptolemy occurred within 245-242, that is immedi- 
ately before the new Asclepieia. The interpretation which 
would make the foundation least significant would associate it 
only with the coming of peace to the Aegean; but if, as I think, 
there is more in it, we may see in the new Asclepieia a celebra- 
tion of Ptolemy’s victories in Thrace following the unsuccessful 
war with Macedonia. But for this purpose Alexandria was far 
away from most Greeks, and Delos and Delphi were taken. 
As his corollary to Antigonus’ festivals, Ptolemy wanted a well- 
known place in Greece with a powerful indigenous deity. We 
need not wonder that he chose Cos. The ready acceptance of 
Antigonus shows that he approved of the pan-Hellenic games, 
and incidentally confirms Tarn’s view of the peace. 

I do not wish to say whether Asclepius was the most likely 
deity to choose for the victory celebrations. But his auctoritas 
at Cos was formidable, and he received dedications from all 
over the Greek world (including now an Asclepieion at Gela, 
Asylieurk., no. 13.36) and would continue to be honored so 
long as people were sick.*? As a pan-Hellenic deity to signal a 
recovery of strength in Egypt he might do very well. Be this 
as it may, a close connexion with the career of Ptolemy III is at 
present the most plausible occasion for the establishment of the 
penteteric Asclepieia at Cos. 

I summarize the chronology adopted in this paper: 


287 Demetrius I leaves Greece for Asia. 
284/3 Demetrius dies. 


283/2, October Antigonus Gonatas begins to date the years 
of his reign. 


277/6 Antigonus gains de facto control of Mace- 
donia. 
ca. 255-245 Antigonus’ victories over Egypt; foundation 


of the Delian Paneia and Soteira. 


and Cos is shown, e.g., by the iepév of Antigonus Doson at Cos: Segre, 


Rend. Pont., XVII (1940-1), pp. 21-34. 
22 For other Asclepieia, Edelstein, Asclepius (1945), I, T 556-75. 
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245-242 Ptolemy III’s conquests in Thrace. 
242 Cos sends invitations to penteteric Asclepieia. 
241, spring The first “ Great ” Asclepieia are held at Cos. 
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APPENDIX. 


I have retained in the text the year 288/7 for the archonship 
of Diocles in Athens as given in Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology 
of Hellenistic Athens (1940), p. xvii. This date has twice been 
challenged recently, by E. Manni, “ Tre note di cronologia el- 
lenistica,” Rend. Lincet®, Classe di Scienze morali, etc., IV 
(1949), pp. 53-85, and by A. R. Deprado, “La liberazione di 
Atene nel 286 A.C.,” Riv. Fil., XXXI (1953), pp. 27-42. 
Since the year of Diocles is of some importance to the argument 
stated above, I wish briefly to consider the question here. Both 
scholars wish to bring Diocles down to 286/5, though for differ- 
ent reasons. Manni holds (p. 69) that the new date is partly 
required by historical considerations. In fact, however, part 
of his historical argument is based on the erroneous date 241/40 
for the death of Antigonus Gonatas: in this error (as I believe) 
he follows Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens (1931), pp. 108-9. 
This computation leads him to place the death of Demetrius I in 
282, not in 283. Manni follows this chronology in his Demetrio 
Poliorcete (Rome, 1951). 

Deprado’s case for moving Diocles down to 286/5 is based on 
the inscription reported by Thompson, Hesp., XVIII (1949), 
pp. 222-3. The stone attests a secretary of tribe VII for Pytha- 
ratus, whose year is fixed by literary evidence as 271/0; the 
difficulty is that Pytharatus ought to have a secretary from 
tribe IX, if the cycle is to be preserved as it stands e.g. in 
Pritchett-Meritt. The stone is reportedly being studied by Dins- 
moor, and I do not wish to attempt any premature explanations 
of the irregularity. But this much may be said. The new 
fragment will also probably suggest a new year for Lysitheides 
(246/5, Pritchett-Meritt), since it is a decree in honor of certain 
grain- commissioners from his year. Lysitheides then precedes, 
one would have thought directly, Pytharatus. 273/2 is still 
vacant, and it is possible that the adjustment may be made 
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without shifting archons very far back from 271/0. If a break 
must be supposed in the cycles before 271/0, as apparently it 
must, then the break may be later than the year of Diocles, viz. 
some time between his year and 271/0. That is, the year of 
Diocles is not necessarily subject to revision because of a break 
in the late 270’s, 

Be this as it may, the new inscription makes it possible to 
construct a chronological framework for the reign of Antigonus 
Gonatas that must be reckoned with in any future studies of 
s. III chronology. 


AENEID, I, 462: A NEW APPROACH. 


I suppose no temerity on the part of a Latin scholar could 
even approximate that of coming forward with the suggestion 
that he has definitely and finally discovered what this line means. 
Bearing this in mind I shall, therefore, for fear of being stoned 
out of the city, do nothing more than suggest a new approach 
to the interpretation from the standpoint of the line’s origin 
and its connection in the narrative. Where did Virgil get it? 
What part did he intend it to play in the sense just where it 
stands, between 461 and 463? This too though I am well aware 
that the very simplicity of my proposal may draw down upon 
me the pity—rather than the wrath—of those whom I shall call 
the “ neoterics ” in Virgilian interpretation, those, I mean, who 
have spun fine webs of every sort in this particular corner still 
further to cut it off from the last chances of the plain compre- 
hension of men. 

And in order that this remark may be appreciated or at 
least understood, I propose to quote a translation (or is it a 
commentary?) offered by Mr. W. F. Jackson Knight for the 
line we are discussing; he sees in it all this:+ “ Even in this 
far land honour gets its due, and they can weep at human 
tragedy; the world has tears as a constituent part of it, and 
so have our lives, hopeless and weary; and the thought how 
things have always their own death in them breaks our hearts 
and wills, and clouds our vision.” On this exegesis Mr. Knight 
magisterially, if somewhat mistily, remarks: “ 'That seems to be 
it in the sense that it is hardly possible to deny that any of 
those meanings are there; and anyhow no one has translated 
the line more shortly with any great prospect or even expecta- 
tion of success.” Yet surely it is from this line 462 that Aeneas 
draws the very practical conclusion that he and Achates and all 
the folk they have left back at the ships really have some kind 
of chance for safety, and it must be from this line, taken where 
it stands, that Achates is able to understand why his prince 
makes that claim, even if he may not grasp the run of the 
thought in its entirety nor supply all the links that would for- 
mally complete the whole logical chain of demonstration. There 


1In his Roman Vergil (London, 1944), p. 193. 
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is something in 462 which suggests hope to Aeneas, and if he 
is to feel that Achates will at all appreciate the conclusion he 
declares to him, it must be because he and Achates are going 
through an experience together of which Achates can get the 
bearing if once Aeneas points out the specific goal. Line 462 
is part of that experience, an important part, not as a nebulous 
generality but a very fundamental particularity. 

One may, if he thinks he should, excuse himself for being 
dans cette galere by noting that the discussion, despite all the 
pronunciamentos to end further discussion, goes steadily on. 
Thus in C.W., XLV (1951-1952), pp. 257-8 L. A. Mackay 
suggests a possible vindication of J. Henry’s interpretation of 
sunt lacrimae rerum,” and in C. P., XLVIII (1953), p. 19 W. T. 
Avery contributes pleasantly by suggesting the likeness of men- 
tem mortalia tangunt to the Oyydver of 
Aeschylus, Agam., 432. He also reminds us of Sidgwick’s 
rendering, “There are tears for trouble and human sorrows 
touch the heart,” in which “trouble” (or “troubles”) is 
undoubtedly right but “touch ” is less than adequate.* But for 
my own purpose I am particularly obliged to Professor Avery 
for his words about the middle of column 1: “ Apparently 
looking once again” (i.e., after his rhetorical question to 
Achates about the range of Trojan renown) “at the picture of 
Priam, he [Aeneas] exclaims: En Priamus etc.” That is the 
physical setting. Aeneas in the first instance takes a long hard 
look at the Priam panel; then half turns away from it and 
throws his question at Achates; then, with the exclamation en 
Priamus, turns back to study the painting again in more detail. 

The murals as first caught sight of by Aeneas and Achates 
are summarily described in 456-8: 

videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas 


bellaque iam fama totum vulgata per orbem, 
Atridas Priamumque et saevom ambobus Achillem. 


This is Homer’s approach to the Trojan legend, the Wrath of 


2 As given in the Aeneidea, I, 705. But see R. S. Conway’s incisive 
comment on the Henry view (even as assisted by Mackay, I fear) and 
hence on all Henry-descended enthusiasms such as T. R. Glover’s and 
J. W. Mackail’s, in his P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber I (Cambridge, 
1935), p. 88 (note to line 462). 

’ Again Conway, as just cited, notes to I, 178 and I, 462. This 
edition of Book I deserves the closest study throughout; it repays. 
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Achilles. The Atridas* and Priamum sets out the official 
leadership on both sides. Achilles is not, of course, in the Wrath 
story actively enraged at Priam as he is at Agamemnon, but if 
anyone doubts Achilles’ savage (saevom) bitterness towards the 
father of the slayer of Patroclus, even if open display is avoided, 
let him consult Iliad, XXIV, 582-6. 

Priam for Virgil’s purposes must occur in this line (458) to 
be promptly indicated as the object of Achilles’ potential wrath 
because, as Avery has pointed out, Aeneas’ speech from 459 
probably, and from 461 certainly, is made in front of the Priam 
panel, It is in the rapt contemplation of this panel that the 
Trojan prince begins to surmise that he and his followers may 
have some kind of chance (aliquam ... salutem, 463).° It is 
really intended that confidence in full security shall be granted 
by the noble attitude and the generous speech of Dido (613-42), 
but “leads ” on the probabilities are stimulating to the story. 

With the words feret . . . salutem there is really no further 
positive need for the murals save emphasis of a point already 
made, but let no one suppose that the poet is going to miss the 
opportunity for a description of seven panels, each in a sense 
complete. Through this magnificent catalogue Aeneas is once 
again firmly associated with the great tradition of the Homeric 
world; the pictures derive almost in their entirety from the 
Iliad. The Priam panel, powerfully included already in the 
narrative, appears also in the catalogue; thus again the lime- 
light falls upon it. In the advance notice, as we may call it, 
Priam is definitely touched upon in 461 and inferentially in 462, 
as we shall see. In the catalogue we are given (483-7) other 
details. The first of these lines is, to be sure, simply a prior 
establishment of the basic fact out of which the picture finally 
emerges: “ Achilles had killed Hector and had dragged his body 
thrice around the walls of Troy; [now the body is lying just 
outside Achilles’ headquarters].” Line 484 gives what may be 
called the panel’s title; we are reminded of the inscription on a 
Greek vase: “ Achilles sells the lifeless body to Priam for gold.” 
Lines 486-7 add some graphic details, the spolia of Hector, the 
currus of Achilles along with the ipsum corpus [Hectoris], which, 


“Readers in Virgil’s day would make the Atridae fit in nicely with 
the double kingship of Sparta in historical times. 

5 Not all the salus you might desire, but some measure of it certainly. 
Cf. Conway to 463. 
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as we see from Iliad, XXIV, 416-17, has been permanently 
attached to the conqueror’s car for daily abuse in being dragged 
around the barrow of Patroclus.® Finally in line 487 the phrase 
about “ Priam lifting up his unarmed suppliant hands,”—which 
carries us back to the en Priamus of 461, and indicates the 
attitude there given him by the painter in the panel. 

We shall now turn to the detailed account of the whole 
Priam-Achilles incident as given in Iliad, XXIV; all verse- 
numbers from here on, except where special notice is given, will 
refer to Iliad, XXIV. 

At 471 Priam enters the quarters of Achilles; he is not ob- 
served by either Achilles or the two young men who are serving 
him food and drink. Thus he is enabled to get near the mighty 
foeman, and (478-9) : 


xepoiv AaBe yovvata kai xEipas 

Sewas dvdpodovovs, ai of KTavov vias. 
Achilles was amazed (6éuBynoev); an extraordinary action, a 
deed of sublime courage had been performed, and actually at his 
expense, the laus of Aeneid, I, 461. Priam takes full advantage 
of this amazement to press upon Achilles his plea for the sur- 
render of Hector’s body, and ends that speech by emphasizing 
the unique character of what he has done, his act of supreme 
courage and abnegation (505-6) : 


étAnv & of’ ov Tis Bporos aAXos, 


Its perpetuation on the panel at Carthage is the sua praemia 
laudt. 

But Achilles is not quite conquered even by that; “he took 
the old man’s hand and pushed him gently away” (508). The 
deed of unmatched fortitude has been performed by Priam, the 
deed without rival in the annals of ancient chivalry, and he 
has proudly, almost arrogantly, registered his claim to it, but 
not yet has its full greatness been borne in upon Achilles; none 
the less (507): 


dato (Priam), 7@ (in Achilles) dpa zarpos id’ tpepov 


WpoE YOOLO, 


* Despite Henry who says that it is Hector’s chariot. He has gone 
curiously astray at this point. Henry can at times be as strikingly 
and obstinately wrong as he is, all so often, strikingly and insistently 
right. 
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and presently (509-12) : 


pvnoapévw, 6 pev “Exropos avdpoddvoro 
KAai’ mporapoibe roddv éAvabeis* 
IIdrpoxAov* trav crovaxn Kata épope. 

So then in Homer the claim made by Priam for an unrivalled 
courage in doing what no mortal before him had dared to do, 
which must be identical with the laus of Aeneid, I, 461,’ is 
followed by a flood of tears and wailing throughout the house 
(512). Then Achilles gets control of himself again, and from 
518 forward speaks of the bitterness of life’s experiences, of the 
harshness of appointed dooms, falling on Priam and himself 
alike. These bitternesses bite deep and hard; whither they have 
sunk there let them lie; stir them not; it is no profit (522-4) : 

Evans 

év dxvipevol mep* 

ov yap Tis mpngis wéAeTaL KpvEpoio 
It seems to me entirely reasonable to assume that all this mutual 
weeping, all this contemplation of inescapable doom, is what is 
covered by the single Latin hexameter sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt. In all other respects Homer has 
been employed by Virgil, item by item, to supply both the 
material and the order for his abbreviated recapitulation of the 
Priam-Achilles story; for the extended lamentations of the 
Homeric original he wisely offers but a single line. 

The art that Aeneas and Achates are viewing is graphic art 
and that is emphasized in the catalogue, as I call it, lines 483-7. 
It is not speech art, as in the Homeric recital of the whole inci- 
dent. And it is just in view of these considerations that I am 
led gravely to doubt whether I, 462 is to be regarded as an 
outstandingly great line at all. I see rather, graphically, Aeneas 
shaking his head sadly and summing up the whole scene in 
the Priam panel in phrases after all sufficiently commonplace. 
I will suggest to any reader to peruse slowly and thoughtfully 
the Homeric account in Iliad, XXIV and then say if Aeneid, 
I, 462 is really in his honest opinion a particularly outstanding 
line. Does it not mean simply this: “There are tears being 


7It is my view that in Aeneid, I, 461 hic etiam means “right here 
[in the picture],” since by the sudden turning back to the panel and 
the exclamation en Priamus the connection with the preceding quis 
locus and quae regio in terris has been broken off. 
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shed over things; dooms of death are cutting the soul to the 
quick ” ? 

The passage Aeneid, I, 459-63 emerges then with novel sim- 
plicity thus: “ He came to a dead stop and, as the tears fell fast, 
he cried (turning half-left to Achates): ‘ Achates, what place 
by now, what region in all the world, is not full of our toil and 
suffering? (Pause, followed by a half-right turn with a re- 
sultant direct confronting of the panel again.) Look at Priam! 
Even here (placing his hand on or close to the picture) there is 
conferred appropriate reward on a deed of the highest courage. 
(Pause.) They are weeping over sorrows, [those heroes in the 
panel,] and mortal dooms are cutting them to the heart. (Long 
pause.) Forget your fears; your part in this story will bring 
you at least a measure of safety. [Come, as we have still a little 
time to kill, let us look the whole series over.] ’ ” 

No cobwebs, no nuances, no mysteries, no O altitudo’s any 
longer; just a plain speech developed out of the factual sur- 
roundings in accordance with the dramatic needs of the situa- 
tion and rationally supplied with appropriate pauses,® in which, 
by reflection, a promise of at least partial security is glimpsed 


and, by emotion, some measure of guarantee suggested.® 


Harpy ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


8 Appropriate pauses in the speech of narrative have to be supplied 
by one’s sense of dramatic fitness; epic is full of drama. And pauses can 
make such a difference in interpretation. In the London Times Literary 
Supplement of Friday, August 21, 1953, Mr. Roy Walker writes (p. 535, 
col. 4, foot) on the question of who sees the witches first in the Banquo- 
Macbeth scene in the great tragedy. He makes the claim that Macbeth 
is the first to see them, quite contrary to the ordinary interpretation. 
“The reason why the point has been missed is that a dramatic silence 
is not necessarily noted in a Shakespearian text, though it may, of 
course, be powerfully dramatic in effect.” In the Virgilian passage a 
long pause after 462 gives Achates at least a chance to get the run of 
the argument indicated in the following footnote. 

® The unexpressed argument in the pause postulated by me as pre- 
ceding solve metus (463) is like this: “The people of this place have 
spent money, and plenty of it, to secure a painting like that Priam 
panel which deals so sympathetically with human griefs and facts, which 
can occur and do occur among the bravest and the best. This picture 
draws its inspiration directly from a series of events of which you and 
I are an integral part, events which all the world knows of. The seeds 
of sympathy for us and of mercy upon us are right in that panel.” 


A REJOINDER ON p-ITALIC AND CORNISH -ns. 


In a recent note,’ Professor Louis H. Gray has claimed to 
have uncovered a possible parallel between p-Italic and Cornish 
in the 3d plural endings in -ns; it is only right to observe, too, 
that he terminated the title of his note with a question mark. 
The purpose of the present rejoinder is to take issue with that 
formulation. In deference to so eminent a scholar, I should 
prefer to remain silent in my disagreement, but general un- 
familiarity with Cornish, stepchild that it is, may be such that 
the formulation offered will prove a trap for the unwary; thus 
I am prompted to speak out. 

Nobody denies that the termination of the IE participle nom. 
sing. was *-nts, 

If I understand Gray aright, he would have the IE 3d 
plural to be *-nts(-i). In the first place, why include the nom. 
ending *-s in the verb form, especially if this arose at such an 
early “ primitive stage before inflexion”? I might add that I 
do not mean to imply that I share Gray’s belief in such stages. 

Against the formulation offered there are numerous recon- 
structive arguments from various branches of IE. First, against 
an ending *-nts-t: Hittite z (before 1!) proves nothing, since 
this is easily explained as *¢; what is more, the other Anatolian 
languages show unambiguous reflexes of ¢. We should expect 
Sanskrit to preserve an inherited *ts; cf. vatsd- ‘calf, patsi 
‘feet’ (loc. pl.). The Greek sigma is readily explained from 
*t, The Italic primary endings show evidence explained most 
easily as *¢, Gaulish dugionti-1o points clearly to IE *t; if we 
had *ts, we should expect Proto-Keltic *s(s), if any change 
had occurred (see Lewis and Pedersen, Concise Comp. Celt. 
Grammar, § 25.6). Likewise, instead of berit /béred’/, for Or. 
we should expect *beris<* /bate:s’ 
Furthermore, we should expect Slavonic *berqso; cf. kasd * piece’ 
< *kontso- : Lith. kdndu, kdsti ‘bite.’ 

In short, all branches speak for IE *-ntt. 

Against an ending *-nts, most branches furnish negative evi- 
dence. Perhaps the most valuable piece of evidence, however, 


1A.J.P., UXXIV (1953), pp. 286-7. 
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comes from Avestan. The nom. sing. of -nt-stems was clearly 
*nts (Owdvas ‘like you,’ évqs ‘ quantus?’), and that of -t-stems 
was *-Vts (ha(u)rvatas ‘ totality’). But we find that the 3d 
plural secondary endings (depending on stem-final) are -an 
< *-ént; -at < *-nt; -n < *-nt. That is to say, we find no evi- 
dence of *-s; the Sanskrit sandhi form cited by Gray is easily 
viewed as analogy. 

When it comes to Oscan-Umbrian, there are overwhelming 
objections against this formulation. From an original *-nts 
we should expect Umbrian (and probably Oscan, too, though 
relevant attested forms are lacking) -f; see Buck, A Grammar 
of Oscan and Umbrian, pp. 72-3, and the very form zeref cited 
by Gray (p. 286). As for the -ns that we find, Buck (p. 81) 
amply discusses the riddle. Whatever the answer is, an extra 
innovating element may well have to be posited, and *-nts is 
certainly not the solution. 

For Cornish, the change ¢ >s (not limited to final position 
after n!) is compactly discussed in Lewis and Pedersen, § 263. 
If we were to assume *-nts instead of *-nt as the precursor of 
Cornish -ns, we should still be left with forms unexplained: 
e.g. OCor. guins ‘wind’ (: Welsh gwynt, Breton gwent, an 
o-stem throughout IE), mols ‘wether’ (: Welsh mollt, Breton 
maout, Irish molt). Besides, Cornish would then have preserved 
an archaic feature here, against its sister dialect Breton, while 
at the same time they would both have innovated (perhaps in 
common? *) in the introduction of vowel affection (umlaut) in 
these same forms. On the other hand, the Cornish forms are 
easily explained as a special innovating divergence within British 
Keltic. 

In short, all attested forms point phonologically to *-nt, and 
Cornish and Oscan-Umbrian (plus the other minor Italic dia- 
lects) show nothing in common on this point; on the contrary, 
they exhibit independent late departures, and their resemblance 
is purely superficial. 

Eric P. Hamp. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


2 See my comment on this point in “ Morphological Correspondences 
in Cornish and Breton,’ The Journal of Celtic Studies, II (1953), 


p- 21, point 11. 
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Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood.* Edited by Mary E. WHITE. 
University of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. xvii + 278. $5.00. 
(The Phoenix, Journal of the Classical Association of Canada, 
Supplementary Volume I.) 


It is the current fashion to decry the ancient and honorable 
tradition of the Festschrift, and there are, to be sure, many draw- 
backs to the form as a method of publishing one’s researches for 
the world of scholars. Yet until a better device for honoring dis- 
tinguished elder scholars comes along, it is ungenerous to dwell on 
the disadvantages of the form and to slight the positive merits of 
the material which is thereby offered to the reader. Indeed, in 
considering this attractive and well-printed volume of homage to 
Canada’s most eminent classical scholar and teacher, it is impossible 
not to be impressed by the rich diversity of material and the galaxy 
of talent presented. How else, if not in a Festschrift, could one 
assemble in one volume articles by such scholars as G. M. A. Grube, 
Ivan Linforth, W. B. Stanford, E. A. Havelock, Norman W. DeWitt, 
J. M. Edmonds, E. R. Dodds, Lily Ross Taylor, H. J. Rose, and 
Joshua Whatmough—to name but a few, whose work in their special 
fields has long been known to this reviewer? There are thirty-one 
articles, ranging in time from Homer to Milton, and representing 
such fields as literary history and criticism, history, palaeography 
and papyrology, philosophy, even astrology. Very likely there is 
something in this volume to interest and instruct almost anyone 
engaged in the study and teaching of the classics. 

Yet obviously such richness presents an insuperable problem for 
the reviewer: no single person is competent to evaluate critically the 
wide diversity of material included in the volume. Merely to list 
the authors and their contributions, with a word of comment on 
each, would take too much space, while reducing the review to the 
level of an “ Abstract of Articles.” It might perhaps be sufficient 
to state that the general level of the contributions is very high, 
worthy of the scholar to whom they are dedicated, and that many 
of the articles are of more than passing interest. However, a few 
of the contributions deserve more extended notice; therefore, with 
all due apologies to those who are omitted from this review, I shall 
concentrate these remarks on a handful of essays upon which I feel 
moderately competent to comment, and which coincide with my 
personal interests and teaching commitments. 

The first article, “ The Geds of Homer,” by Professor Grube, is a 
very readable and sensible discussion of this perennial problem. 
In general, the position taken is close to that of the late G. M. 
Calhoun. The main point of view of the essay may be summed up 
in the author’s own words: “The gods were anthropomorphized 
poetically but not yet theologically.” The essence of divinity is 
still in the power, not in the personality of the divine being; 


* The notice of Professor Norwood’s death, on October 16th, appeared 
after this review was printed. All classicists must lament the loss of 
this distinguished scholar, who is so justly honored in the volume under 


review. 
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hence, the personal conduct of the gods does not affect their 
divinity, nor is it ever depicted as a pattern for mortals to follow. 
The essay concludes with a good discussion of divine intervention 
in the epics, which (according to Grube) “does not exclude human 
activity, but is merely a poetic and imaginative way of describing 
the same activity.” All teachers of Homer, whether in the original 
or in translation, should welcome this clear and usable argument on 
a problem we all must deal with in one way or another. 

Miss Kathleen Freeman offers an interesting discussion (“ The 
Mystery of the Choreutes”) of Antiphon’s sixth oration, which 
she treats almost as an ancient prototype of the modern murder- 
mystery tale. She suggests, on the principle of Cui Bono? (the 
motive for the crime), that the young choreutes was poisoned by 
the enemies of the defendent, the Choregus, in order to émbarrass 
him in his prosecution of them for embezzlement and to remove him 
from public life at a critical moment—just before the revolution 
of 411 B.C. Since the Choregus must have belonged to the oli- 
garchice faction, this would suggest that the democrats too indulged 
in a little terrorism in that troubled year of Athenian history. 

Perhaps the most challenging and stimulating essay in the volume 
is the discussion of Socrates’ trial (“Why was Socrates Tried? ’’) 
by E. A. Havelock, who is rapidly gaining a reputation for his unor- 
thodox treatment of ancient thought. In this thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of the sophists and Socrates, and of their impact on the 
educational and social patterns of life at the end of the fifth century, 
Professor Havelock argues that the trial reveals a crisis in education: 
the conservative elders and heads of families resented deeply the 
new professional educators who, with their new techniques and their 
insistence that general education is a matter for specialists, threat- 
ened to usurp the traditional function of the family-group (the 
“ oikia ’) as the center of moral and political instruction. In the 
light of this opposition, the issues burlesqued in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes become sharper, and the details of the plot gain fresh 
significance. Though greatly impressed with this excellent article, 
I still find it hard to accept the sweeping statement at the conclusion, 
viz., that Plato deliberately and dishonestly concealed Socrates’ real 
educational purposes and activities by means of Socrates’ familiar 
profession of ignorance and his inability to offer instruction like 
that of the sophists. It seems clear that one of Plato’s aims, in 
the Apology and elsewhere, was to make a valid distinction between 
the sweeping educational claims of the sophists and the method, or 
technique, of analysis imparted by Socrates. From this point of 
view, it is appropriate and quite honest for Socrates to disassociate 
himself from Evenus and other sophists who professed to teach a 
concrete and specific 

Professor DeWitt, a leading authority on Epicureanism, offers an 
interesting essay on “Epicurus and Menander”; despite the fact 
that the two men are often associated in later antiquity, they could 
not have been friends, and the playwright, as a close friend of 
Theophrastus, was probably hostile to Epicurus. Nonetheless, for 
dramatic purposes Menander exploits or echoes several doctrines 
of the Epicurean school. A number of these are discussed; curiously, 
all but one of the instances that DeWitt has been able to find come 
from the Menandrian plays of Terence. 

Further light on Menander is shed by J. M. Edmonds’ report on 
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“The Cairensis of Menander by Infra-red.” For the general classi- 
cal reader, the most startling part of this article is the transcription 
of the ancient Paraphrase, which gives the lost ending of the 
Epitrepontes: it is worth noting that Onesimus receives his freedom 
in the very last scene, not before his conversation with Smicrines, 
as several editors assume; it is also surprising to learn that the 
surly and dishonest Davus gets his freedom as a reward for finding 
the baby. All those who assign this play to undergraduates will 
want to take into account this new information. The Paraphrase 
continues with the first 33 lines of the Heros, and in addition the 
text of the opening lines of this play can be read more exactly 
than before. 

In “ Lucretius and the Roman Theatre” Miss Lily Ross Taylor 
has collected a number of passages referring to the theatre, used 
by the poet to illustrate his argument. Arguing that these descrip- 
tions reflect the poet’s own observations and experience and are not 
stock examples taken from Epicurean handbooks, Miss Taylor con- 
cludes that “ Lucretius is the only republican writer who provides 
evidence for the use of awnings in the (Roman) theatre, the sprin- 
kling of the stage with saffron, the pre-Augustan custom of having 
men and women sit together, and the presence of gods (or rather 
their symbols) in the theatre. Except for Plautus he is the only 
Roman writer who speaks of the existence of an altar on the Roman 
stage. In his allusions to gods and altars Lucretius adds to the 
evidence for the religious character of Roman scenic games. If I 
am right in my interpretation of 4. 81-83, Lucretius gives us the 
only contemporary comment we have on the first permanent theatre 
of Rome” (i.e., Pompey’s theatre, dedicated in 55 B.C.). Miss 
Taylor has made another of her valuable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the Roman theatre. 

A number of other articles may be more briefly mentioned. E. 
T. Salmon discusses “ Horace’s Ninth Satire ” from a topographical 
point of view, attempting to trace the path of Horace and his 
famous bore through the Forum and its vicinity. H. L. Tracy 
discusses “ Thought-sequence in the Ode,” contrasting “ architectural ” 
with “linear” (or cursive) exposition of ideas; the chief iliustra- 
tions are naturally taken from Pindar and from Horace, in whom 
Tracy finds a perfect fusion of both patterns. Teachers of Horace 
will want to have a look at this. Gilbert Bagnani offers an enter- 
taining treatment of Petronius in ‘* And Passing Rich.” His argu- 
ment is that Petronius wrote for an ultra-sophisticated, extremely 
wealthy Roman audience, from whose point of view the dinner of the 
“provincial ” Trimalchio was “ probably deficient in both quality 
and quantity.” This view is amusingly supported by listing some 
dinner menus from nineteenth-century England. More convineing to 
this reader is the argument that Trimalchio’s fortune was actually 
modest by the s andards of the Roman arisiocracy. Lenee, Petro- 
nius’ pieture in the Cena should be take: uot as a satiric caricature, 
via exaggeration, of the wealthy treedmen ac Rome, but as tolerant, 
yet clinically precise Cissect.on of che manners of the well-to-do 
provincial middle class. 


“The Prophet in Israci and Greeve” by H. T. Robinson, sug- 
gests that there was some couce:o1 between “propheey” (of a 
and ecsiaile nature}; tue mio ctvchieal period of Israel and 


certain Yeligious he. omena the Graeco-Roman world. Sinee 
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Dionysus, Apollo, and Isis are apparently the only Greek deities 
whose followers combine mantic powers with “ecstasy,” and since 
all three of these gods are immigrants to Greece from Asia, the 
phenomenon may have originated in Asia Minor, perhaps in northern 
Phoenicia, whence it spread in both directions, to Israel and to 
Greece. H. J. Rose’s observations on “ Metaphor, Ancient and 
Modern ” and his illustrations are both amusing and instructive; but 
I doubt if he is correct in asserting that “to sit on” a person ever 
meant, “in plain United States,” to impose upon him. It is 
dangerous for Englishmen to deal with American colloquialisms, and 
vice versa. The volume concludes with two essays on later literary 
figures, which might prove of interest to most classicists: “ Helena 
in Goethe’s Faust” by Barker Fairley, and a good discussion of 
“ Milton’s Pastoral Monodies ” by A. S. P. Woodhouse. 

This random sampling of the contents of the volume will, I hope, 
give some idea of the value and high caliber of the work. There 
are, of course, a few of the trivia inevitable in such a volume— 
emendations, notes on textual readings, and other miscellanea of 
the sort which live to plague graduate students in their bibliographi- 
cal exercises; but where so much is good, it is ungrateful to complain. 
All in all this is a handsome tribute, worthy of the distinguished 
scholar to whom it is offered, and the editorial committee is to be 
congratulated on a volume which will add lustre to the new Journal 
of the Classical Association of Canada. 

Cuarues T. MurpHy. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Puytuis LEHMANN. Roman Wall Paintings from Bos- 
coreale in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. With an appendix 
by Herpert Biocu. Cambridge, Archaeological Institute of 
America, through a subvention granted by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1953. Pp. xvi + 232; 42 pls.; 81 figs. $12.00. 
(Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts sponsored by the 
A.I. A. and the College Art Association of America.) 


For over fifty years there was published no full account of the 
Roman villa near Boscoreale which, privately excavated in 1900, 
subsequently became best known by the name of the one who prob- 
ably owned it last, Publius Fannius Synistor. Yet as the grass 
grows over a deserted excavation, so the facts which come to light 
with an archaeological discovery are quickly overgrown with errors 
and insecure memories, if they are not immediately recorded. Even 
now, after only half a century, a sizable volume was needed to 
collect the ascertainable data and sift the evidence regarding this 
important find. It is not the least among the merits of the book 
before us that it performs this service. Over and above the dis- 
cussion of the frescoes in the Metropolitan Museum, announced by 
the title, Mrs. Lehmann has given us a lucid report of facts and 
problems and, indeed, a scholarly monograph on the entire villa 
and its decorations. This, therefore, is a very useful publication. 
For the first time the disjecta membra of the villa of Fannius 
Synistor are exhibited together in good illustrations, and with well 
documented descriptions. Now the reader can form for himself an 
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idea of one of the prime monuments of ancient art in its original 
context. 

Chapter I gives a reconstruction of the architectural remains, as 
far as the available records permit. It also allocates to their proper 
places the fragments of painted decoration which meantime have 
found their way to various museums the world over, with Naples 
and New York holding the lion’s share. From this report the villa 
emerges as a comfortable if not luxurious monument of the Cam- 
panian art of living. Sociologically the owners and builders of this 
and the many similar, lavishly decorated houses around the Gulf of 
Naples are not easy to classify. Their number included Roman 
aristocrats and native middle classes. But together these people 
must have formed a curiously educated group. Alike they shared 
a fondness for Greek mythology and for literary quotations, already 
then classical. Even the Trimalchios, the caricatures of this type 
of cultivation, testify to the general trend: to recognize oneself and 
one’s own experience in the symbols and exemplars of an ancient 
art and religion. At the time when the villa of Fannius Synistor 
was built, shortly after the middle of the first century B.C., the 
Greek myths went through a genuinely Roman revival. Their human 
impact was vividly felt; nor had art yet become a mere ornament, as 
happened after the turn of the century. With the author, one 
receives the impression that the decoration of this villa was indeed 
selected with more than usual thoughtfulness. 

These problems come to the fore in the second chapter, pp. 23 ff., 
which deals with the room called by the author the “ Hall of Aphro- 
dite.’ This room contained the large frieze of figures, now divided 
between New York and Naples, which perhaps constitutes the most 
impressive performance of ancient painting preserved anywhere. 
Yet in this chapter, the reviewer must take exception to the icono- 
graphic interpretation. True, Aphrodite is seen in the rear wall, 
and Eros shoots his arrow from her lap. But none of the other 
women in this room ean claim to be the same goddess; nor can the 
athletic form of the man seated beside the alleged Aphrodite, in 
New York, in the absence of all descriptive attributes convince me 
that he represents Adonis. The chapter retains its value because of 
the vast and interesting information the author has to give, on the 
celebrations and the iconography of Adonis and Aphrodite. But few 
will feel that its point has been proven, or even made likely. 

Thus the problem of this mysterious frieze is again wide open, 
inviting further suggestions; and like others before me, I seize the 
opportunity to join the learned symposium.! I cannot believe that 
its solemn figures represent either Roman portraits ? or Greek deities. 
On the other hand the earlier observation by L. Curtius * has hardly 


1Cf. the review of the same book by M. Bieber, A.J. A., LVII (1953), 
pp. 237 ff. 

* The suggestion that the friezes in the “ Hall of Aphrodite” repre- 
sent the owner and his family was made by M. Bieber, loc. cit., p. 238. 
While taking a different view regarding this interpretation, I concur 
with most of her criticisms of the earlier explanations, including the. 
one here under review. 

’L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 279 ff. 
For additional bibliography, cf. author, p. 35, n. 30. Concerning the. 
painting or paintings by Theoros mentioned below, representing Leontion 
and the king Demetrius, see also V. Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce degli: 
scavi nuovi di Via dell’ Abbondanza, I (Rome, 1953), p. 675, n. 429. 
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received sufficient attention, that the old man leaning on his knotty 
stick in Naples resembles Epicurus. Not only is the similarity 
between his profile and the marble portraits really remarkable, but 
other corroborative clues exist which should not be disregarded. The 
letter “FE” which the author noticed in his signet ring would not 
in itself prove an identification (p. 33 and n. 19). But in connec- 
tion with the portrait likeness of the wearer it certainly becomes a 
possible reference to the philosopher. The name of Epicurus 
appears twice in Pliny’s list of famous paintings. More important 
still, it is in both cases combined with that of a woman, the courtesan 
who became his steadfast follower as tradition has it, or in the words 
of Pliny, “ Leontion Epicuri.” I suggest, accordingly, that the old 
man in the Naples fresco really represents Epicurus and that the 
thoughtful woman listening to him (one recalls her complaints, in 
Aleiphron’s elegantly invented letter, II, 2) portrays his famous 
companion, probably fashioned after the “ Leontion cogitans” of 
Theoros (Pliny, VN. H., XXXV, 138) . The strangely costumed figure 
in the background then emerges definitely as the owner of the Mace- 
donian shield which cannot belong to Leontion, and very likely as 
a young man rather than woman. Can he be the “ Demetrius rex,” 
mentioned in Pliny’s catalogue of the work of Theoros next to the 
“ Leontion,” and here shown near her? Even if the Campanian 
painter, not Theoros himself, was responsible for a fictitious meeting 
of these three personages in the “ Garden” of Epicurus, history 
would not be altogether against him. The meeting could have 
happened, in 306 or 305 B.C. 

Epicurus and Leontion: the room on the walls of which they 
were shown may still be called a “ Hall of Aphrodite.” In fact, 
the entire frieze, with exception of the rear wall, seems to me dedi- 
cated to the theme of “ illustrious lovers.” The magnificently painted 
couple on a bench, in the Metropolitan Museum, also is best under- 
stood by this general heading. Again the woman listens intently, 
the man speaks; but who are these two? Evidently a scarcity of 
characterizing attributes forms part of the style of this painter, 
and causes the difficulty we encounter in naming his characters. I 
was always struck by Rilke’s inspired description of the pair in 
New York, quoted in full by the author (p. 44). The man is “one 
who has returned.” And in ancient lore who has returned in more 
spectacular fashion than the great wayfarer of the Odyssey? I call 
this pair Penelope and Ulysses. The fight in the palace is over, the 
long years of misfortunes and confusion have passed; the time has 
come to tell the tale. The past unfolds, reflected almost visibly in 
the large, serious eyes of the woman; and it keeps the girl gasping 
who, in the corner of the room, has stopped going about her business, 
to store away the now useless shield. 

The lonely citharist with the girl attendant we may call Sappho, 
taking our cue from the author herself (p. 50 and pl. I). The 
presence of Sappho here is appropriate enough, as “ Aphrodite’s 
Singer.” It is not necessary to assume that she sings about the 
Adonia; there are no visible signs of drama, mourning, or lamen- 
tation.* 

It is a pleasure to follow the author through the intricacies of 


‘This point was observed very clearly by M. Bieber, loc. cit., p. 238. 
There is no need to duplicate her statements here. 
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her next chapter, which deals with the “ Cubiculum” (pp. 82 ff.). 
This room, almost perfectly preserved, was rebuilt in the Metro- 
politan Museum as the author points out, with everything in good 
order except the ceiling. Actually only the rear part of the room was 
vaulted, so that the niche where the bed once stood formed an alcove, 
marked by an architectural canopy. (The erroneous effect of the 
present reconstruction can be clearly seen in pl. X.) In front of 
this niche extends the bedroom proper, its lateral walls decorated 
with almost identical representations. Mrs. Lehmann makes a very 
convincing case of her thesis, that the architectural landscapes in 
these walls represent, not cities but luxurious villas—an ancient kind 
of “dream-houses.” The paintings are indeed remarkable and of 
considerable interest for the history of art, not only because of their 
excellent execution and almost Giottesque appearance but as an early 
example in Roman art, of that inherent naturalism which underlies 
all landscape-painting, be it reality or fiction. 

Their composition, also, is interesting. In each wall the two archi- 
tectural views are symmetrically placed on either side of a center 
panel, behind which their perspectives would meet. The middle panel 
itself represents a rural sanctuary, on a somewhat larger scale. This 
tripartite composition makes for a rather formal arrangement which 
hardly seems natural to spontaneous landscape painting. One won- 
ders where it originated. The author is probably right not to look 
for the conventional Vitruvian stage sets in these paintings, and 
instead to regard them as genuine examples of landscape. Never- 
theless the strict coordination and centralization of the sceneries, 
their architectural arrangement, that is, may refer to a Greek the- 
atrical tradition; although the sceneries themselves do not. How 
representations which render the mere settings of human life with- 
out any human beings in them could arise at all in an art as 
thoroughly humanized as the classical remains a pressing question; 
and the theater where the mute scenery only forms the backdrop 
for real actors still offers a not unlikely answer to that question.° 

The problem of possible prototypes from outside Roman art 
cannot fail to present itself, here as with other Campanian paintings. 
It is discussed in the fourth chapter (pp. 132 ff.). In fact the style 
of the large frieze in the “ Hall of Aphrodite ” is clearly Hellenistic. 
It may be of Pergamene derivation, as the author points out (pp. 
135 ff.). This observation includes the figures which above are 
tentatively ascribed to Theoros whose probable lifetime, about 300 
B. C., obviously tallies with the stylistic analysis. I also recommend 
to the reader’s attention the brief section dealing with the more 
practical problem, too often neglected, by what means foreign, Hel- 
lenistie prototypes can have been transmitted to the Campanian 
workshops (pp. 144ff.). More and more the dependence even of 
large wall paintings on portable models much smaller in size, such 
as tabellae or artists’ pattern books, emerges as a probable condition 
of this art; just as later the diffusion of illustrated manuscripts 
became the basis of so much medieval art. The full impact on the 
Campanian paintings, of a method of transmission necessitating, it 
seems, frequent changes of scale as well as technique, can hardly 


5M. Bieber, in her already cited review, reached a similar conclusion: 
loc. cit., p. 239. 
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be gauged as yet. The copying processes used in the creation of 
these paintings still need further elucidation. 

An interesting sidelight falls on the Campanian workshops by 
the fact, discussed pp. 152 f., that the architectural prospects of the 
Cubiculum have near counterparts in other houses. A pattern book 
probably was the common source, from which the individual repre- 
sentations derived. Obviously copying, or the use of models trans- 
mitted by sketchbooks, was not restricted to the mythological genre 
of Greek painting. The selection of models included more recent 
prototypes of probably Roman origin as well, such as architectural 
landscapes. 

Contrary to the opinion of the author (pp. 118 ff.), however, 
I ean see no specific religious meaning in the last named type of 
paintings. Ancient religion was a part of daily life, and visible 
signs of religious practices must have been much in evidence wherever 
people lived—in the cities as well as the countryside. Temples, 
large and small; open air sanctuaries; statues and exvotos: they 
all formed part of the daily scenery. As such the same objects 
appear in the painted landscapes. Because people actually did put 
“Adonis gardens” on their roofs, the paintings show them (pp. 
125 ff.). There is no mystery behind these simple and probably 
quite realistic adornments of the rural landscape, beyond a romantic 
appreciation of their presence. As to the spikes seen along the roof- 
lines of some of the buildings (pp. 129 ff.), I agree with Prof. Bieber 
that they should not be mentioned here at all, because they do not 
depict phalloi nor is any religious meaning apparent in them. In 
no sense can they, or even the “ Adonis gardens,” confirm the inter- 
pretation of the great hall as a cult room dedicated to Adonis and 
Aphrodite (p. 128). The sacral furnishings in such painted sceneries 
no more predicate the religion of the master—or masters—of the 
villa than a cross shown on a church steeple, in a modern representa- 
tion of landscape, commits the owner of the painting to a certain 
creed or religious denomination. 

A wealth of detail and information included with these discus- 
sions cannot be mentioned in this necessarily brief review. Es- 
pecially I should like to call attention to the interesting and pertinent 
remarks on painting technique (pp. 164 ff.)—tempera applied to a 
fresco ground—as well as the author’s observations about the de- 
velopment of landscape painting in the so-called “second style” 
(pp. 162 ff.). Her statements on chronology are well supported by 
the architectural as well as the prosopographic evidence. (For the 
latter, ef. the excursus on “ The Owners of the Villa,” by H. Bloch, 
pp. 214ff.). Altogether her book gives an excellent account of the 
Villa of Boscoreale and its manifold treasures and problems. More- 
over, she has managed to present her difficult and diffuse material 
in a style of writing which sustains interest throughout, because it 
is both clear and pleasing; and the readability of her text is much 
aided by the many good illustrations which accompany the discussion. 
The large plates, especially, not only offer the best illustrations so 
far published of the paintings in the Metropolitan Museum; they 
also present a very interesting selection of details, admirably printed, 
which add to the value of this attractive book. 


Orto J. BRENDEL. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


® Loc. cit., p. 240. 
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YALE CuLassicaL StupiEs, XIII, edited by Harry M. HuspBett. New 
Haven, Yale University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 169; 2 pp. of plates. 


This volume contains four essays: “ The Hippolytus of Euripides,” 
by Bernard M. W. Knox (pp. 1-31); “ Apollonius Rhodius and the 
Homeric Epic,” by John Frederick Carspecken (pp. 33-143) ; 
“Notes on Cicero and the Odes of Horace,” by Edmund T. Silk 
(pp. 145-58); “ Greek Coins from the Yale Numismatic Collection, 
III,” by Alfred R. Bellinger (pp. 159-69). 

The last of these being quite beyond my competence, I requested 
the aid of my friend Professor W. P. Wallace, who has kindly 
written the following paragraph: 


“Professor Bellinger publishes—with good plates and drawings 
of the monograms—a small hoard of second century bronze coins of 
Cyzicus. Attention to wear and to monograms enables him to show 
that the three denominations found in the hoard are contemporary, 
not successive as H. von Fritz had supposed. As the paper ends 
with a list of published specimens not mentioned by von Fritz 
(some later but many earlier than his paper) this brief publication 
of a small hoard is also a ‘corpus’ of the issues involved. Its 
thoroughness and caution are worthy of imitation.” 


On a tragedy as difficult as it is beautiful Professor Knox writes 
with such challenging power that we shall clear the ground by 
dealing first with a few incidental topics. 

The Nurse obsesses him queerly, dying and returning to life once 
if not twice (pp. 19, 22). Next, “ Theseus is an early Attic King, 
but with the customary anachronism of Athenian tragedy, he is 
presented as a fifth-century statesman ”’; and on the same page (23) 
Knox compares him with Themistocles: all this with no better excuse 
than his proclamation of Hippolytus’ banishment. Where else in 
Greek tragedy do we find this “ customary anachronism”? Only in 
the Euripidean Supplices, whose nonsense about Theseus as the 
founder of Athenian democracy is among the proofs that much 
of our text was written some generations later than the rest. Also, 
we are offered a good deal of mystery-mongering about that trouble- 
some word Adyos, and led to the strange conclusion that speech 
“makes possible the conception of moral choice,” the obvious retort 
to which is “ are dumb people immoral (or unmoral) ? ” 

But other obiter dicta are admirable: on pp. 6 and 10, the sexual 
implications of Aepwv, Kounrys, and Epyov; p. 22, the brilliant 
translation of v. 104, “man must choose among gods as the gods 
choose among men”; pp. 25-7, the discussion of g@aAAw and drAdws; 
pp. 28 f., the fundamental likeness of Aphrodite and Artemis; p. 30, 
the note on gvydopov. Now for the vital and pervasive themes. 


“In no other Greek tragedy is the predetermination of human 
action by an external power made so emphatically clear . . . Aphro- 
dite tells us not only what will happen but announces her responsi- 
bility and explains her motives. It is a complete explanation and 
one which (even if it were not confirmed in every particular by 
another goddess at the end...) we are bound to accept” (p. 4). 


And on p. 6 we find “the non-existence of the human free will, the 
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futility of the moral choice.” Knox without mercy forces upon us 
the “puppets of fate” idea, which to all seeming destroys both 
sin and virtue—with tragic art into the bargain. Must we really 
take up the cudgels yet again about “fixed fate, free will, fore- 
knowledge absolute” and find “no end, in wandering mazes lost’? 
No: let us face only what happens in these fourteen-hundred-odd 
lines of Greek. 

Free-will does not exist? Why? Because Aphrodite forces 
action upon the characters? Not so: her fierce and powerful lan- 
guage deludes you. What acts does she even allege that she has 
done or made others do, that she will do or make others do? Only 
one—and what it is we cannot know! The imperious world-goddess 
flounders into a corrupt line: v. 44, Se’éw Onoei tpayua, 
oerat. Unquestionably something is wrong, and for all we can tell 
it may be that sinister Scio. But observe: in any case we know 
for certain that when Theseus does receive his information, true 
or false, it is not from her but from Phaedra and Artemis. The 
sole other passage that can be adduced is vv. 27 ff.: Phaedra is 
enamoured of her stepson fois é€uois BovAeiuaow, “through my 
plans,” or “designs.” She erects to Cypris a temple whose con- 
nexion with Hippolytus is utterly obscure: it has meant nothing even 
to the Nurse. This woman falls in love. She cannot help it. But 
how does she act in consequence? Here and here only lies the 
sphere (if any) of free will and moral choice: in conduct. And it is 
precisely here that Phaedra takes charge of her own life, determining 
to die rather than yield to passion; and die she does, by her own will 
and her own hand. There is nothing that Aphrodite makes her do. 
If we nevertheless reply: “ But the goddess started the train of 
events,” we might just as cogently attribute Phaedra’s death to her 
parents—or to Aphrodite’s parents, for that matter. 

But what of her break-down under the Nurse’s importunity and 
its sequel, the latter’s revelation to Hippolytus? At v. 516, zorepa 
ypiorov 7) Phaedra (says Knox, p. 11) “has 
abandoned her critical intelligence ..., following the third and 
most desperate of the three courses she saw before her. ‘To be 
right in judgment is agony, passion is evil, best of all is to perish 
without judgment or choice,’ yeyveoKovr’ He rightly 
depicts her weakness: “ She is now a child again. . . .” 

The three courses just mentioned are those Phaedra described in 
vv. 247-9—where (be it noted) the metre is anapaestic, indicating 
not indeed delirium like much of that scene, but certainly distraction. 
Later (vv. 392-402) she presents, in an utterly different mood, a 
very different three. Still later, in this child-passage, she sinks once 
more. Knox deals far too casually with what follows. “ The Nurse 
goes into the palace. And Phaedra lets her go... She has come at 
last to abandon choice altogether and entrust her destiny to another. 
And the result will be . . . destruction.” Not a glance at her terrible 
invective against the Nurse, or at her clear-sighted determination 
to die, as indeed she had determined to do before our play opens! 

Besides the non-existence of free will, we find a good deal about 
“ futility of the moral choice.” The former means that in endowing 
a hospital a man is not impelled by his own character, experience, 
and emotions; the latter means that he does no good to the sick, 
or does them the wrong sort of good. This sounds very odd, but 
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must be Knox’s intention, for he insists that the persons of our 
tragedy fail of their purposes. True, the Nurse does so; but she 
is clearly subordinate; Phaedra from the first intends to die, and 
does; Hippolytus’ prayer was to end his life as he began, faithful 
to Artemis, and he does; Theseus invokes doom upon his son, and 
down it swoops. Knox strangely implies (p. 17) that because moral 
choice results in disaster the choice is futile and the view from which 
it springs “ inadequate.” Very likely these sufferers are out of tune, 
not with the universe, as he believes, but with the tiny Here and 
the vanishing Now. What of it? Remember Thermopylae—not to 
mention places more sacred—and think again. 

But suddenly we light upon what reads like a recantation: “If 
the prologue were removed, the action would still be plausible. The 
external directing force works not against but through the char- 
acteristic thoughts and impulses of the characters involved.” What 
a convenient directing force to have at our back, that insists on our 
doing exactly as we please! Aphrodite as an ogre vanishes: the 
only question she leaves behind her is what Euripides meant by 
thrusting her into such a masterpiece. But as Knox of course offers 
no alternative to his own answer, let us be content to compliment 
him on his persevering quest of truth and clarity, thanking him 
above all for his consummate close. 


“To err is human, as Artemis says to Theseus, .. . but to forgive 
is not divine. It is an action possible only for man, an act by which 
man can distinguish himself from and rise above the inexorable laws 
of the universe in which he is placed. And though Hippolytus 
recognizes that he is following Artemis’ advice, he shows too that he 
is fully conscious of the fact that in forgiving he is doing what she 
cannot do. As he forgives his father he calls to witness his sincerity 
‘Artemis of the conquering arrow,’ ryv ro€odduvov paptv- 
poua. ... The epithet is not ornamental; it recalls vividly Artemis’ 
announcement of her intention to repay, twenty-five lines before— 
‘with these inescapable arrows (roéois ddvxrows) I shall punish 
another.’ . . . Hippolytus’ forgiveness of his father is an affirmation 
of purely human values in an inhuman universe.” 


As Apollonius belongs to that rather embarrassing class of authors 
whom the piteous word “estimable” exactly fits, one must regret 
that Professor Carspecken begins with a section on the Catalogue 
of Heroes that inevitably suggests the same adjective, and there- 
after turns on a blast of remorseless pedantry that would scare a 
novice away from Dante himself. One example shall suffice: a 
minute survey, with ample statistics, of the particles employed by 
Homer and Apollonius to introduce similes: “It is to be observed, 
however, that while Homer uses és re in about one-sixth of his 
extended similes, Apollonius uses it only three times (1. 536-539; 
2, 26-29; 4. 948-952), or once in every 27 similes.” That is hard to 
bear; and though (as his title shows) Carspecken is concerned only 
with Apollonius’ relation to Homer, he might have found space for 
more appetizing themes, still with some reference to the earlier epics: 
for instance, light on Apollonius’ fondness for quagmires of tortured 
syntax and his queer vocabulary, where Greek seems infected by 
gibberish from the upper Nile—yappings like éreoroBéecxov; and 
more about the occasional very good passages of narrative— not 
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only Medea’s famous scenes, but also that thrilling navigation of 
the Planctae and Thetis’ surprisingly delightful snub to Hera in 
IV, 782-842. 

But one soon begins to suspect that these pages on the Catalogue 
and the Simile were originally a separate treatise or treatises com- 
posed consule Planco. For when at last the similes are safely left 
astern the weather changes as if by magic. We are at once in close 
touch with poetry, with the epic manner, its varieties and virtues. 

First Carspecken examines the apparently colossal ineptitude of 
portraying Jason himself as an imbecile weakling, in crisis after 
crisis outshone by some vigorous comrade. “ Again and again he is 
called dyrjyxavos, until it becomes the vox propria to describe him and 
his conduct.” This huge puzzle is not, of course, to be solved by 
alleging incompetence: no one is so complete a fool. Some artistic 
or quasi-artistic explanation must be discovered. Carspecken quotes 
a few unsatisfactory suggestions. First, that our poet could not get 
away from Euripides: as if this Jason reminds anyone of his name- 
sake in Medea! Next comes “the conception of the gods shown in 
the Argonautica,’ an even less attractive excuse. Thirdly appears 
our shabby old friend the Rude Saga, on this occasion wearing his 
beast-fable costume. Plainly such palliatives are useless. Car- 
specken deals with them skilfully, and writes well of the minor 
heroes who so constantly fill the breach left by their ludicrous 
generalissimo. But can he do better? All we are told here (p. 124) 
is that the whole group of Argonauts is the hero: “ Together they 
encompass the many qualities necessary for success, but no one man, 
no one gift, is responsible for bringing back the golden fleece.” In 
his last section, however, “The World of the Poet,” he takes a 
forward step or two. Romance being “a series of fantastic adven- 
tures, loosely brought together by . .. one central figure,” Jason 
“serves to link the several incidents of the voyage.” This, again, 
gives no real help; and in natural desperation he avers that “ Apol- 
lonius chooses to offer . . . a near-burlesque of the individual hero 
and the heroic ideal.” Who can grudge applause to such dare-devil 
candour? Only after an interval does one again ask “ Why? 
Burlesque it may be: excellent! ... But what in the name of all 
the Muses made the poet plant such foolery in the very heart of 
an epic?’ We are compelled, it seems, to leave this enigma in the 
utter darkness that enwraps the close of Balzac’s Femme de Trente 
Ans and nearly the whole of Meredith’s Amazing Marriage. 

Nevertheless, the last section is masterly: it reveals beauties and 
dexterities that one reader at any rate had not observed; explains 
away or defends and illumines much that had seemed weakness or 
affectation. “ Apollonius is aware of the possibilities of his medium, 
the written word, and in exploiting them consciously departs from 
the technique of primary or Homeric epic”; “ written ”’—that is the 
point of a good passage about Homer’s repetitions and allied topics. 
There follows a full and most pleasant study of our poem as a 
romance. Carspecken scrutinizes that weather-worn label with 
vigour and subtlety. Apollonius’ marked and deliberate divergence 
from “the Homeric mind” is traced with unfailing scholarship, 
acuteness, and exegetical skill, above all perhaps in discussion of 
Medea and that too neglected princess, Hypsipyle. 

Little, alas, can be said in praise of the third essay, which, to be 


| 
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sure, is often tentative in tone. Horace, we are told, in Odes, I, 7 
(Laudabunt alii...) follows Cicero, Tusculans, V, 108: “ That both 
writers should have developed the theme of exile and consolation 
in this unusual way seems improbable.” But the consolations offered 
are not the same. In Cicero, Teucer says patria est ubicumque est 
bene; in Horace, vino pellite curas. Nor does Professor Silk achieve 
anything in his longer treatment of Odes, III, 1 beyond warning 
us that sortitur insignes et imos does not mean dooming people to 
death but assigning their lots in life. His final paragraph suggests 
that the second Epode (Beatus ille .. .) was in its description of 
country life inspired by the Cato of De Senectute. “ Not impos- 
sible,” he writes. Even so modest a phrase is too emphatic for the 
idea that Horace, who did not read even Catullus’ lyrics, steeped 
himself in Cicero, of all people. Silk quotes Zielinski’s dictum that 
Horace learned philosophy from Cicero, as Livy learned style. 
Which of the three Romans would have been most infuriated we need 
not discuss. Zielinski might at least have tried to amuse, by alleging 
that Cicero taught Horace how to write lyrics. Evidence? The 
perfect Horatian Sapphic verse in De Inventione, I, 51, dic mihi, 


quaeso, Xenophontis uxor. 
GILBERT Norwoop. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


G. P. Suipp. Studies in the Language of Homer. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 156. $3.75. (Cambridge Classi- 


cal Studies. Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
VIII.) 


This book presents the results of a careful and prolonged investi- 
gation. The preface and the chapter headings show that the in- 
vestigation is more restricted than what the title might lead one to 
expect. Thus (p. v): “The Odyssey is included in Chapter I and 
some parts of Chapter IV. Otherwise it is referred to only inci- 
dentally.” This is excellent technique, ef. Language, XXII (1946), 
p. 343. 

The features of the language that are treated are named in the 
chapter headings. Chapter I, pp. 1-17, Homerie -¢.; Chapters II 
and III, pp. 18-104, The language of similes in the Iliad, and related 
questions; Chapter IV, pp. 105-36, Contraction in the Iliad; Chapter 
V, pp. 137-9, Short forms of dvd, xara, rapa, tro in the Iliad; 
Chapter VI, pp. 140-1, Masculine and neuter stem of the perfect 
participle active in the Iliad. Indexes follow, pp. 143-55. 

The author has seen clearly that in dealing with “ Homer” the 
evidence from the language is always paramount. Consequently, 
like all who have mastered that simple truth, he has realized that 
the “Unity ” hypothesis is inadequate. The core of his book—the 
second and third chapters—is an endeavor to show that “ the similes 
of the Iliad are characterized by linguistic lateness.” It has led to 
an interesting problem—though probably one of more interest to the 
philologian, than to the linguist. 

It has been believed that the poets worked with a traditional stock 
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of similes before them. A neat expression of this belief is given 
by Schmid-Stahlin, p. 103: Vo6llige Wiederholung ausgefiihrter 
Bilder ist selten (Z 506-511 = O 263-269) ,1 leet aber den Gedanken 
an einem traditionellen Bilderschatz, der dem Schatz stehender Verse 
und Wendungen entsprechen wiirde, nahe.” The corollary must be— 
unless the idea is much watered down—that the language of the 
similes is older than that of their context. The material assembled 
by the author 2 suffices to show that such is not the case. 

The growth of the Iliad between Aristarchus and Wolf is slight 
and has had practically? no effect upon the similes. The greater 
expansion between IT (ca. 550 B.C.) and Aristarchus is not of much 
more importance. The chief thing is the addition of the dream 
simile, X [199-201]. The including of the description of Achilles’ 
shield brought in the simile of the potter’s wheel, = [600-1]. Similes 
are repeated: once from the Odyssey ovdé éoxe. | Onpi ye airoddy, 
piw vAnevtr, I [539*], ef. 1, 190-1; elsewhere from the Iliad: 
B, 478-9 = @ [54]; E, 782-3 = H [256-7]; Z, 508-11 = O [265-8]; 
Il, 3-4, ef. I [14-16]. Longer additions sometimes include phrase 
similes, e. g., Jedv Os mavr’ Within M [175-81]. So whether 
one reads II, or Aristarchus, or Wolf makes for the similes little 
difference. 

The problem lies in the interaction of II’s sources, and their later 
treatment by II and his (possible) predecessors. The first thing is 
to sort the sources as far as it can be done by linguistic evidence. 
For the opportunity to do this we are indebted chiefly to Friedrich 
Bechtel, my opinion of whose work is stated in Language, XIII 
(1937), pp. 307-8. Since then Leumann’s Homerische Wérter 
(Basel, 1950) has produced evidence for the chronologic relation of 
certain passages that fits well with the ideas of Bechtel, cf. Language, 
XXVITI (1951), pp. 74-80. 

Among the fragments of Old Epic I have examined some fifty 
similes. In over half of them the author finds marks of linguistic 
lateness; I disagree with all but one. To me the similes seem on a 
par with their context, neither containing certain forms found in 
the other parts of the poem. The single exception is A, 433-8. It 
describes the noisy advance of the Trojans in contrast to the silent 
discipline of the Achaeans pictured in a simile, A, 422-32. A third 
simile about the clash of the two armies, A, 452-6, follows, being 
preceded by a passage suspected for non-linguistic reasons. 

Now the first and the third similes are in the dialect of the Old 
Epic, the second is not. The author (p. 43) points to éorjxaow 
(or éorjxwow) as a mark of lateness, and could have referred to 
C.P., XVIII (1923), pp. 270-1 where still earlier literature is cited. 
Later I noticed, ef. Language, XIII (1937), pp. 306-12, that nev 
(not at the verse end) and égay are found elsewhere only in the 
later portions of the poem. Leumann, p. 211, has shown that 
dAaAdntés ‘war-whoop’ comes from a misunderstanding of II, 78, 
ef. Language, XXVII (1951), p. 76. To the non-linguistie objec- 
tions to A, 439-51 the author now adds (p. 76) érdpy, an extremely 
late form, ef. Risch, Wortbildung d. hom. Sprache (Berlin u. Leipzig, 


1A badly selected example, for the recensio disposes of O [265-8]. 
2J differ from his valuation and use of the material at many points. 
*One could point to A [265]. 
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1937), p. 153. Clearly the original structure was three successive 
similes. Someone, for reasons of his own, has taken out the second, 
adding one that pleased him better and other materials. 

At the other extreme are IKWQ. They are alike in being in the 
main* compositional units. They are alike also in making little, 
if any,® use of the poetry from which the Old Epic fragments come. 
Similes of any length are scarce. Eleven (I, 4-8, 323-7; K, 5-10, 
183-8, 360-4, 485-7; W, 692-4, 711-13, 845-7; OQ, 41-4, 480-3) contain 
forms that date them. Six (W, 222-4, 431-3, 517-23, 597-600; Q, 80-2, 
317-19) lack such forms, but because of their shortness and their 
associations the fact must be regarded as accidental. In this section 
there are no serious differences between the author and myself. 

In the middle zone the situation is more complex. Probably an 
intensive study of it would yield interesting results, but I can here 
give only a single example. Between 3%, 239 and X, 394 the oldest 
stratum is a poem not in Old Epic, but a fairly early composition. 
Unlike IKWOQ this stratum has reached us only after being greatly 
disturbed. The poem differs also from these books in a freer use 
of the earlier poetry. For instance Y, 407, 413-37 is in the Old 
Epic dialect with only slight modernizations, and is claimed by 
Robert for his Urilias. The same is true of the simile Y, 490-4. A 
simile follows, the opening lines of which (495-7) contain no form 
that would date them: 


ws & Ore tis Levey Boas dpoevas 

TpiBépmevar Kpi AevKov ev 

pipda te éyévovto Body 
To complete it the poet makes use of an Old Epic fragment, where it 
is said of Hector’s horses: 


To. de diovres 
pipe’ epepov Body dppa pera Tpoas kal ’Ayatovs, 
oreiBovres véxuds Te Kal ai pare agwv 

A535/8  vépOev amas Kal avruyes* év Kvdopov 
Kakov Aavaoior 


and finishes his simile with: 


os Um’ ’AytAAnos povuyxes trot 
oreiBov véxvds te Kal doridas* aipati agwv 
¢ 
Y 500 vepbev amas Kal avruyes at mepi Sidpov, 
as dp ag’ immeiwv pabdpryyes €BadAov 
ai 7° am’ émoowtpwv' 6 8é Kidos 
IInActdys, AVOpw Sé tadrdovero xEipas adrrovs. 


Dissyllabie ézAéwv marks the additional material as late. 


*W is rather a series of three such units. The possibility of various 
small alterations need not be considered here. 

5 Only I, 16-22, [27-8], 80, 81, 83 have been claimed. 

* Remarkable is the way Robert and Wilamowitz agree in defining 
this stratum—cf. A.J.P., XLII (1921). They could be compared to 
engineers tunnelling a mountain from opposite sides, and meeting face 
to face. 

"TI have varied slightly from Robert. 


6 
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Afterwards II, or some predecessor, used the simile of Y to fill 
out the passage in A. Its usefulness runs out at the end, and the 
conclusion is built up with material (original or from another source) 
that cannot be dated. We thus get: 


/ 
A 535 . Gyrvyes at didpov, 
/ 
as dp’ ad’ immeiwv drA€wv pabdpyyes €EBadAov 
avipopeov pygai te perdApevos* 
kaxov Aavaoior, pivuvOa Soupds. 
540 airap 6 tov ddAwv oTixas avdpov 
wh 
éyxel dopi re Te xeppadiouow, 
Aiavros 8 ddéewe paynv TeAapwvddao. 


Noteworthy is the fact that with the change of source after 6 8 
tero (A, 537), comes the change of the picture from Hector driving 
through the battle to Hector fighting on foot—note perddpevos, 
xalero, and 

We have got an interesting glimpse into the workshop of the 
poets, and should be grateful to the author for directing attention 
to it. 

Chapters I and IV are intended to rival the sixth chapter of 
Meister’s Homerische Kunstsprache, and Bechtel’s Die Vocalcontrac- 
tion bei Homer. Their success I leave to the judgment of others. I 
had planned to say elsewhere that the choice between alternant forms 
of prepositions is a matter of style and metrical convenience. I 
doubt that use of Chapter V will take me further. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
Ouro State UNIVERSITY. 


T. Ropert 8. Broucuton. The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, 
Volume II, 99 B. C.-31 B.C. New York, American Philological 
Association (to be ordered through the Association’s agents: 
Lancaster Press and B. H. Blackwell), 1952. Pp. x + 648. 
$10.00. (Philological Monographs, No. XV, vol. II.) 


The general principles on which this important work has been 
planned have already been outlined in the notice of volume I 
(A. J.P., LXXIII [1952], pp. 212 ff.). A grateful welcome will be 
accorded to the speedy appearance of the second volume. It con- 
tains the annual lists of magistrates, fully documented, from 99 to 
31 B.C., with lists of members of the priestly colleges at suitable 
places. This is followed by three appendices, on the Monetales, 
Magistrates of Uncertain Date, and a Supplementary List of Sena- 
tors. After twenty-five pages of bibliography there comes an Index 
of Careers (pp. 524-636) which not only helps to co-ordinate the 
whole work, but is in itself a most handy and useful list for quick 
reference. Finally some additions and corrections have been added, 
especially to vol. I; these emphasise once again how thoroughly 
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Broughton has been able to keep his work abreast of the very latest 
literature. 

One of the most valuable features of the work is the full docu- 
mentation, so that it may appear rather churlish to ask for more, 
but there are a few places where greater precision would have been 
helpful. After a statement of fact the sources are usually listed 
without any indication that occasionally some may provide evidence 
against the supposed fact and for an alternative view. Thus when 
we are told that the younger Drusus (91 B.C.) hoped to win the 
support of the senatorial and equestrian orders “by enrolling 300 
knights in the Senate and selecting the juries from the enlarged 
body, thus having them consist equally of senators and of former 
knights (Liv. Per. 70, and 71; Flor. 2.5.4; App. BC 1.35; Auct. 
Vir. Ill. 66.4 and 10),” no indication is given that this is the view 
of Appian and that Livy appears to say something different, while 
Velleius (II, 13, 2; not quoted) envisages yet another procedure. Or 
again, one of Sulla’s actions in 81 is said to have been “ the addition 
of 300 persons from the knights to the depleted Senate (Sall. Cat. 
37.6; Dion. Hal. 5.77.4; App. BC 1.100; Liv. Per. 89),” which is 
the (very probably correct) view of Appian and Livy, but certainly 
not that of Sallust or Dionysius. These matters have obviously arisen 
from the compelling need for compression, but a little expansion 
might have been worth while. Incidentally there is a slip on p. 82: 
Sulla resigned the dictatorship before the consular elections for 78. 

Broughton has added a few notes (pp. 637 ff.) on the results of 
equating the years of the Varronian time reckoning with those of 
our own era, and in the body of his work he discusses some of the 
preliminary basic chronological problems of the period, such as the 
date of the outbreak of the Third Mithridatic War and the date when 
Asia was added to Lucullus’ command, supporting the earlier dating 
of Mommsen and others. Pieces of another chronological puzzle 
have to be fitted together in accordance with the dating of the Lex 
Antonia de Termessibus, which Broughton assigns to 68 B.C., but 
it might have been useful to have placed warning queries against 
such entries in the lists as the tribunate of Plautius (assigned to 70) 
and the college of the nine or ten tribunes of J. L. 8., 5800 (placed 
in 68), since some may still believe with Mommsen that tribunes 
may have retained some powers of legislation before 70. 

In dealing with the Monetales Broughton has had bad luck, since 
two books appeared almost, but not quite, too late to be considered. 
He has been able to consult only the proofs of part of E. A. Syden- 
ham’s Coinage of the Roman Republic and to add a brief synopsis 
of the views of K. Pink, The Triumviri Monetales ... of the Roman 
Republic. It is all to the good that Sydenham’s dating should have 
been included: his work, based partly on the evidence of the hoards 
of the last 40 years and on a very careful study of the ornamental 
details of the coin-types, represents a real advance on the British 
Museum Catalogue of 1910 (though where Sydenham diverges from 
Mattingly, some may prefer the views of the latter at times). 
Pink’s work, however, in which an attempt is made to arrange the 
moneyers in 86 colleges and in 9 groups, appears highly speculative 
and subjective particularly as he deliberately eschews the evidence 
provided by hoards and refuses to believe in the existence of any 
mint other than that of Rome for the regular issues. It may be 
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useful to have his results tabulated, but it is a pity that Broughton 
had not time, before publishing, properly to assess these two works 
and to give his readers the benefit of his considered judgement. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and it is only by con- 
stant use that the full value of Broughton’s work can be appreciated. 
It is a notable achievement for one man alone (apart from Dr. 
Marcia Patterson’s help with the years 218-201 B.C.) to have carried 
through to completion this “long and exacting task.” The work is 
an indispensable tool for all students of the Roman Republic who 
owe a great debt to Broughton for his unremitting zeal and toil. He 
is far too modest for Cicero’s observation to Atticus (X, 4, 5) ever 
to occur to him, “cogito me de re publica meruisse optime,” but 
others may be permitted to say with emphasis that Professor 
Broughton has rendered the Roman Republic good service. 


H. H. 
Kine’s CoLLeGE, Lonpon. 


FRANCESCO DELLA CorTE. Da Sarsina a Roma: Richerche Plautine. 
Genoa, Istituto Universitario di Magistero, 1952. Pp. 345. 
2,000 lire. 


This book gives the impression of having been dashed off at a 
white heat and then given to a rather immature and inaccurate 
graduate student to equip with a scholarly apparatus. The text 
is on the level of the literary page of an Italian newspaper, high 
by American standards of literary journalism, but not scholarly; 
in the footnotes and indexes misprints abound. 

The author, having begun with a courteous polemic against his 
predecessors in Plautine scholarship, with their researches into Greek 
originals, dramatic technique, music, Plautus’ life, and the chronology 
of the plays, then proceeds himself to a discussion of these same 
matters, which leaves this reviewer with a certain nostalgia for Leo. 
The conclusions to which della Corte comes on Plautus the man, he 
prefers to call rather “sentimental propensities ” than conclusions: 
these are: that at that period an Umbrian could not call himself 
by the tria nomina of a Roman; that Plautus probably did follow 
some low calling until the increase in the number of Judi opened a 
way to fame and prosperity in the theatre to this unknown; that he 
adapted himself, though not with servility, to the political factions 
which controlled the ludi; that his plays fall into two groups, one 
during the last years of the Second Punie War and the other during 
the consulship and censorship of Cato the Elder. The author's 
dating of the plays is on the slenderest of evidence, and he dates the 
Aulularia by the evidence he intended to adduce for the Epidicus, 
and vice versa (p. 56). To date the Epidicus after 195 because it 
alludes to the planting of new colonies (a notion borrowed from 
Buck) is flimsy, since Plautus’ active life falls within the most 
active period of Roman Republican colonization, and the allusion 
could equally well be to the colonies of 200, 199, 197, 193, 185, or 
even later, if retractatio be admitted. On such evidence as this, the 
Asinaria, Mercator, Miles, Cistellaria, and Stichus are dated early, 
the rest late. 
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On the question of Plautus’ Greek originals, the conclusions owe 
something to Webster’s studies (Bull. John Rylands Library, XXXI 
[1948], pp. 191-8), though Webster is not cited in the appropriate 
place. The Bacchides, Stichus, Cistellaria, and Poenulus are assigned 
to originals by Menander; the Mercator and Trinummus to Phile- 
mon; the Rudens, Casina, and Vidularia to Diphilus; the Menaechmi 
to Poseidippus; the Mostellaria to Theognetus; the Captivi to Bato; 
and the Asinaria to a writer of the author’s own invention named 
Deinolochus; the rest are adespota. The central and quite reason- 
able point is that Plautus’ acquaintance with the earlier stage was 
not confined to the Comic Three of New Comedy, but extended to 
Middle Comedy, and to Sicilian plays, as well as to the fabulae 
Rhintonicae, the phlyax plays, Atellane farce, and mimes. 

But all this, for della Corte, might be otherwise, and the questions 
seem to him in any case peripheral. What matters is the play 
(he is a New Critic). His analyses of the plays are the best part 
of his book: racy, even slangy in style, and with some really good 
summaries (e. g., the Mercator, p. 227) and characterizations (e. g., 
of Ballio, pp. 275 ff., and Phronesium, pp. 280ff.). But his cate- 
gories are arbitrary, and the upshot of his New Criticism is that 
he is left admiring most those plays which are least funny. The 
categories are: (1) farce: Asinaria, Persa, Casina; (2) romantic 
adventure: Mercator, Stichus, Mostellaria, Trinummus; (3) Recogni- 
tion: Cistellaria, Poenulus, Curculio, Epidicus; (4) Twins: Me- 
naechmi, Bacchides, Amphitruo; (5) Caricature: Pseudolus, Trucu- 
lentus, Miles; (6) Composite: Aulularia, Captivi, Rudens. These 
categories owe something to Webster’s (Studies, pp. 57-8) but know 
nothing of Duckworth’s (Nature of Roman Comedy, pp. 140 ff.), 
whose book may have reached Italy too late for della Corte to use. 
It is the “composite” comedies which the author most admires; 
they were written, he thinks, by a “ Plauto maggiore.” He substi- 
tutes for a chronological series one based on comic motifs, and he 
believes thus to have “ delineated the true development of Plautus’ 
poetic personality,” an internal rather than an external thing. 

In short, the author is a “New Critic,” but without sufficient 
scholarly baggage to make his criticism convincing. His would have 
been a better book if he had omitted the polemic, which squares ill 
with his inaccuracy of citation, and if he had either omitted the 
scholarly apparatus of footnotes and indexes or proofread them more 
accurately. 


Pavut MacKEnprick. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


H. Hirt. The Roman Middle Class in the Republican Period. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. xi + 226. $3.00. 


In his study on the equestrian class in the Republic Hill concen- 
trates on two main themes. The first is the military and political 
organization of the cavalry of early Rome (ch. I, The Cavalry; 
ch. II, The Eighteen Centuries of Hquites Equo Publico). The 
second is the emergence therefrom of a politically powerful class 
and its role in the Late Republic (ch. III, The Growth of the Middle 
Class; ch. IV, The Middle Class in Polities: I, To the Gracchi; ch. V, 
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The Middle Class in Politics: II, After the Gracchi). To complete 
his account the author furnishes three appendices (on the Sex 
Suffragia, the lex Aurelia of 70 B.C., and the equestrian insignia), 
a full bibliography, and a good index. 

On his two major subjects Hill is sober and judicious. He gives 
full ancient references, weighs and identifies modern conflict of 
opinion, and is cautious where our evidence is weak. Having dis- 
cussed the emergence of the eighteen equestrian centuries as embody- 
ing the wealthier men of Rome, he scrupulously describes province 
by province the possibilities open to these men for collecting taxes, 
lending money, and engaging in business. The humbling of Rhodes 
in 167-6 is taken as the first clear example of their influence on 
policy, but the Senate is considered to have been reluctant to expand 
the field of operations for business men by annexing new territories 
at this time. As a well-formed body the equestrian order did not 
exist until the reform of the juries by Gaius Gracchus; thereafter it 
exerted an influence on Roman politics chiefly to protect from 
senatorial control its economie opportunities. “The Middle Class 
was only faintly interested in what form Rome’s government would 
take, being concerned almost exclusively with its own affairs” 
(p. 164). The portrait is not novel, but it is well filled out by 
careful attention to the details; for students, the treatment will 
prove very useful. 

The path down which the author takes us is a well-trod one, 
where little new fruit is to be gathered; this, indeed, is the main 
ground on which the book may be criticized. That more could 
be done on the early cavalry of Rome is shown superbly by Andreas 
Alfoldi’s recent monograph, Der friihrémische Reiteradel und seine 
Ehrenabzeichen (Baden-Baden, 1952). Hill’s discussion of the 
equestrian order in politics is careful in delimiting that influence, 
but one longs for a really sharp analysis of the interaction of the 
senatorial and equestrian orders under the shadow of the military 
leaders of the Late Republic. 

The very term Middle Class promises much more than is forth- 
coming, for the group in question is defined primarily in constitu- 
tional, legalistic terms. Though Hill assumes that the economic 
interests of the group determined its political actions, he actually 
fails to give a full picture of its economic role by talking almost 
exclusively about “ commerce, finance, and speculation.” The tenure 
of land by the equestrian order he discounts, though at times he 
is forced to realize that equestrian landholding may have had some 
effect upon the policies of the order (pp. 101, 103). The comments 
of Rostovtzeff (S.H#.H.H.W.) on the Roman settlers in Greece 
might have been more fully pondered; the information we possess 
on the economic activities of Atticus and Cicero the author passes by. 
And finally, the interconnections of the Roman equestrians and the 
rapidly rising middle class of Italy are virtually ignored in the 
author’s too exclusively legal definitions. 

Was the equestrian motivated solely by economic interests? The 
problem as to whether this group was also a social bloc is neither 
raised nor answered, though the use of the modern term Middle 
Class might suggest its relevance; here again the picture of the 
bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic world which Rostovtzeff drew must be 
considered by the historian of the Late Republic. When Hill, in 
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concluding, asserts that after Actium the energy and ability of the 
Middle Class were “to be employed, not in the pursuit of private 
gain, but in the service of the state” (p. 199), is he correct in any 
but the strictly constitutional sense? 

Of the works published since the war Hill has made use of DeLaet’s 
Portorium, but one is surprised to find no reference to Ernst Meyer, 
Rémischer Staat und Staatsgedanke (1948), or Lily Ross Taylor, 
Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (1949) in so extensive a bibli- 
ography. For “p. 260f.” on p. 212, read “p. 155f.”; other 
typographical errors are few and easily corrected. 


CHESTER G. STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Ernestus Dieuu. Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, editio tertia. Fase. 3: 
Iamborum Seriptores. Leipzig, Teubner, 1952. Pp. v + 162. 
D.M. 5.60. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana.) 


The general appreciation of the first two fascicles of this new 
edition of Diehl (A. J. P., LX XIII [1952], pp. 110-11) applies also 
to this third fascicle. The tendency of this edition is, as it should 
be, conservative, but the greatly increased volume of bibliographical 
material provides an unprejudiced basis for accepting different 
readings or attributions. Not only have certain capricious emenda- 
tions (especially in the case of Cercidas) been relegated to the 
apparatus, but the attribution of the Strasbourg fragments to 
Archilochus (Nos. 79 and 80) is now put in square brackets; argu- 
ments favoring attribution to Archilochus (or Hipponax or another) 
are referred to in the apparatus. The only considerable additions 
are the more extensive of the fragments of Hipponax (here numbered 
Roman I to XII) first published in 1941 by Lobel in Pap. Oxy., 
XVIII. These are useful to the student of Hipponax’ meter and 
language but will hardly exhilarate the mere reader. 


Moses Hapas. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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